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tunes  in  in^ 
open  at  niglil 
fon^etinies  i: 
aiKi  filth  0  f 
prollig.Hte  of 
times,  whei 
fupport  eve 
receptacles, 
till  he  was 
the  fu miner 

winter,  with  his  alkiciaics  m  o;:.ve!lv, 
among  the  afnes  of  a  gials-houie. 

fa  this  manner  wen,  |>a:ijd  ihof 
diiys  and  iliofe  uiglits  wlficli  NaMir< 
had  enabled  hini  to  have  emj.loyc; 
in  cleval  td  fpecuLilic  in,,  iircf  ;!  ilu 
dies,  or  pl  jafing  cenvo:  fation. 
bulk,  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glail- 
ainoug  thieves  and  beggars,  was  to 
he  found  the  an»J\r^.i*  of  'fli^  Waa- 
dercr,  the  man  of  emUed  fend  nvirif , 
e::teiiuve  views,  and  ciirious  obferva- 
tions  ;  the  man  wi^ofe  innna-i.s  cu 
life  mieht  have  alfided  d:e  u  Lteiinan, 
whofe  Id  lias  of  vittuo  mifl’C  have 
enfu/htened  the  inoralid,  whof:  eio- 
quence  might  liave  ind-i  jnred  fenates, 
and  whofe  dciiracy  might  have  pollfh- 
I  ed  courts. 


”1^  /|"  R'SAVAGE’s  poem,  Infcribed 
iVi  ro  the  Prince,  we  find,  contri¬ 
buted  iiothino^  to  the  alleviation  ot 
his  poveity,  wiiich  was  lucli  as  very 
few  could  have  fiipported  with  equal 
patience  ;  but  to  which,  it  mun:  like- 
wife  be  CO  life  f  fed,  that  few  would 
have  been  expofed  who  received 
puniflualiy  fifty  pounds  a- year ;  a 
falary  which,  though  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  demands  of  vanity  and 
luxury,  is  yet  found  fufficicrit  to  flip- 
port  families  above  want,  and  was 
more  than  the  nccelllties 


ipou 


double  dly 
life  require. 

But  no  foouer  had  he  received  his 
nfion,  than  he  withdrew  to  his 
irling  privacy,  from  which  he  re- 
rned  in  a  Ihorc  time  to  his  former 
[frofs,  and  for  fomc  part  of  the  year 
nerally  lived  by  chioice,  eating  only 
hen  he  was  invited  10  the  tables  of 
s  acquaintances,  from  which  the 
eannefs  of  his  drefs  often  excluded 
m,  when  the  policenefs  and  variety 
his  tco.verfation  would  have  b°en 
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himfelf  to  any  ftated  hours,  cr  pay 
any  regard  to  the  rules  of  a  family, 
but  would  prolong  his  converfation 
till  midnight,  without  confidering  that 
buftnefs  might  require  his  friend’s 
application  in  the  morning ;  and, 
when  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf  to 
retire  to  bed,  was  not,  without  equal 
difliculty,  called  up  to  dinner  ;  it 
was  therefore  impoffible  to. pay  him 
any  diftiiiclion  without  the  entire 
fubverfion  of  all  oeconomy,  a  kind  of 
eftablifhmeiit  which,  wherever  he 
went,  he  always  appeared  ambitious 
to  overthrow. 

It  mud  therefore  be  acknowledged, 
in  jullincation  of  mankind,  that  it 
was  not  always  by  the  negligence  or 
coldnefs  of  his  friends,  that  Savage 
was  didrelfed,  but  becaufe  it  was  in 
reality  very  difficult  to  preferve  him 
long  in  a  Hate  of  cafe.  To  fupply 
him  with  money  v;a3  a  hopelefs  at¬ 
tempt  ;  for  no  fooner  did  he  fee  him¬ 
felf  mailer  of  a  fum  fufficient  to  fet 
him  free  from  care  for  a  day,  than 
he  became  profufe  and  luxurious. — 
When  once  he  had  entered  a  tavern, 
or  engaged  in  a  feherne  of  pleafure, 
he  never  retired  till  want  of  money 
obliged  him  to  feme  new  expedient. 
If  he  was  entertained  in  a  family, 
nothing  was  any  longer  to  be  regar¬ 
ded  there  but  amufements  and  jollity  ; 
wherever  Savage  entered,  he  imme¬ 
diately  expedled  that  order  and  bufi- 
nefs  ffiould  fly  before  him,  that  all 
Ihould  thenceforward  be  left  to  ha¬ 
zard,  and  that  no  dull  principle  of 
domeftic  management  Ihould  be  op- 
pofed  to  his  inclination,  or  intrude 
upon  his  gaiety. 

His  diftrelTes,  however  afflidive, 
never  dejected  him ;  in  his  lowed: 
(late  he  wanted  not  fpirit  to  affirt 
the  natural  dignity  of  wit,  and  was 
always  ready  to  reprefs  that  infolence 
which  fuperiority  of  fortune  incited, 
and  to  trample  on  that  reputation 
which  rofe  upon  any  other  balls  than 
that  of  merit :  he  never  admitted  any 
grofs  familiarities,  or  fubmitted  to  bs 


It  cannot  but  be  imagined  that 
fiich  neceffities  might  fometimes  force 
him  upon  difreputable  praeflices  :  and 
it  is  probable  that  thefe  lines  in  The 
Wanderer  w^cre  occafioned  by  his  re¬ 
flexions  on  his  own  conduX  ; 

Tho*  misery  leads  tf»  happincf(‘  and  truth, 
Untqijal  to  the  load,  this  languid  youtt, 
(O,  let  none  cenfinc,  it,  untry’d  by  grief, 
Ir,  amidft  woe,  untempled  by  relief.) 

He  hoop’d  rclitXant  to  low  art^  of  lhame. 
Which  then,  ev^n  then!  be  fcoiii’d,  and 
biuih’d  to  name. 

W'hoever  was  acquainted,  with 
him  was  certain  to  be  folicited  for 
fmall  fums,  wdiich  the  frequency  of 
the  requeft  made  in  time  confiderable, 
and  he  was  therefore  quickly  Ihunned 
by  thofe  who  were  bectvine  familiar 
enough  to  be  trulled  with  his  neceffi¬ 
ties  ;  but  his  rambling  manner  of 
life,  and  conftant  appearance  at  houfes 
of  public  refort,  always  procured  him 
a  new  fucceffion  of  friends,  whofe 
kiudnefs  had  not  been  exhaulled  by 
repeated  requefts ;  fo  that  he  was 
fcldom  abfolutely  without  refources, 
but  had  in  his  utraoH  exigencies  this 
comfort,  that  he  always  imagined 
himfelf  fure  of  fpeedy  rtilef. 

It  was  obferved,  that  he  always 
aiked  favours  of  this  kind  without 
the  lead  fubmiffion,  or  apparent  con- 
fcioiilnefs  of  depeiidenpe,  and  that  he 
did  not  feem  to  look  upon  a  compli¬ 
ance  with  his  requeft  as  an  obliga¬ 
tion  that  deferved  any  extraordinary 
acknowledgments  ;  but  a  refiifal  was 
refented  by  him  as  an  affront,  or 
complained  of  as  an  injury  ;  mor  did 
he  readily  reconcile  himfelf  to  thofe 
who  either  deqied  to  lend,  or  gave 
him  afterw’^ards  any  intimation  that 
they  expeXed  to  be  repaid. 

He  \vas  fometimes  fo  far  compaf- 
fionated  by  thofe  who  knew  botii  his 
merit  and  diftreffes,  that  they  recei¬ 
ved  him  into  their  families,  but  they 
foon  difeovered  him  to  be  a  very  in¬ 
commodious  inmate  ;  for^  being  al¬ 
ways  accuftomed  to  an  irregular 
manner  of  life,  he  could  not  confine 
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treated  otherwife  than  as  an  equal. 
Once,  when  he  was  w^ithout  lodgingi 
meat,  or  clothes,  one  of  his  friends, 
a  man  not  indeed  remarkable  for 
moderation  in  Jiis  profperity,  left  a 
mciTage,  that  he  defired  to  fee  him 
about  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
knew  that  his  intention  was  to  afhft 
him ;  but  was  very  much  dilgufted 
that  he  (houid  prefume  to  preferibe 
the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and,  I 
believe,  refufed  to  vifit  him,  and  re¬ 
jected  his  kiiiJnel's. 

The  fame  invincible  temper,  whe¬ 
ther  firmnefs  or  obitinacy,  appeared 
in  his  conduct  to  the  Lord  Tyreon- 
nel,  from  whom  he  very  frequently 
demanded  that  the  allowance  which 
was  once  paid  him  Ihould  be  redo- 
red  ;  but  with  whom  he  never  ap¬ 
peared  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the 
thought  of  folicitinga  reconciliation, 
and  whom  he  treated  at  once  with 
ail  the  haughtinefs  of  fuperiority,  and 
all  the  bitternefs  of  refentment.  He 
wrote  to  him,  not  in  a  Rile  of  fuppli- 
cation  or  refpeCt,  but  of  reproach, 
menace,  and  contempt ;  and  appear¬ 
ed  determined,  if  he  ever  regained 
his  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by  the 
right  of  conqueft. 

As  many  more  can  difeover,  that 
a  man  is  richer  than  that  he  is  wifer 
than  themfelves,  fuperiority  of  under- 
ftanding  is  not  fo  readily  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  that  of  fortune  ;  nor  is  that 
haughtinefs  which  the  conllioulnefs 
of  great  abilities  incites,  borne  with 
the  fame  fubmiflaon  as  the  tyranny  of 
alduence  ;  and  therefore  Savage,  by 
afl'erting  his  claim  to  deference  and 
regard,  and  by  treating  rhofe  with 
contempt  whom  better  fortune  ani¬ 
mated  to  rebel  againd  him,  did  not 
fail  to  raife  a  great  number  of  ene¬ 
mies  in  the  dilterent  claff.s  of  man¬ 
kind.  Thofe  who  thouGrht  themfelves 

O 

raifed  above  him  by  the  advantages 
of  riches,  hated  him  becaufe  they 
found  no  protection  from  the  petu¬ 
lance  of  his  wit.  Thofe  who  were 
edeemed  for  their  writings  feared 


him  as  a  critic,  and  maligned  him  as 
a  rival,  and  a! mod  all  the  fmaller 
wits  were  his  profelTed  enemies. 

Among  thefe,  Mr  Miller  fo  far  in¬ 
dulged  his  refentment  as  to  introduce 
him  in  a  farce,  and  direCt  him  to  be 
perfonated  on  the  dage,  in  a  drefs 
like  that  which  he  then  wore  ;  a  mean 
infnlt,  which  only  infinuated  that 
Savage  had  but  one  coat,  and  which 
W'as  therefore  defpifed  by  him  rather 
than  refented ;  for  tlmugh  he  WTotc 
a  lampo«)n  againd  Miller,  he  never 
printed  it :  and  as  no  other  perfon 
ought  to  profeciite  that  revenge  from 
which  the  perfon  who  was  injured 
delided,  I  lhall  not  prefer ve  what  Mr 
Savage  fupprelfed  ;  of  which  the  pub¬ 
lication  would  indeed  have  been  a  pii- 
nifhment  too  fevere  for  fo  impotent 
an  ail'ault. 

The  great  hardlhips  of  poverty 
were  to  Savage  not  the  want  of 
lodging  or  of  food,  but  the  neghCt 
and  cjontempt  which  it  drew  upon 
him.  He  complained,  that  as  his 
a.Tairs  grew  defperate,  he  found  his 
reputation  lor  capacity  vilibly  de¬ 
cline  ;  that  his  opinion  in  quedions 
of  criticifm  was  no  longer  regarded, 
when  his  coat  w’as  out  of  faihion  ; 
and  that  thofe  w’ho,  in  the  rnterval 
of  his  profperity,  were  always  encoii- 
raging  him  to  gfeat  undertakings  by 
encomiums  on  his  genius  and  alfu- 
rances  ol  fuccefj,  now  received  anv 
mention  of  his  defigns  with  coldnefs, 
tlionguc  that  the  fubjecls  on  wdiicli  he 
propofed  to  write  w’cre  very  difficult, 
and  were  ready  to  inform  him,  that 
the  event  of  a  poem  w'as.  uncertain, 
that  an  author  ought  to  employ  much 
time  in  the  confideration  of  his  plan, 
and  not  prefiime  to  lit  down  to  write 
in  confidence  of  a  few'  curfory  ideas, 
and  a  fuperficial  knowledge;  difficuU 
ties  were  darted  on  all  Tides,  and  he 
was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  per¬ 
formance  but  the  Volunteer  Laureat. 

Yet  even  .this  kind  of  contempt 
never  deprelfed  him  ;  for  he  always 
preferved  a  Ready  confidence  in  his 


bis  genius,  gave  him  a  fairer 
than  cr)uld  be  pleaded  by  b/nn  or 
whom  it  was  conferred. 

Savage’s  applications  were  however 
not  univerfally  niifuccefstnl  ;  tor  loin  ' 
of  tiie  nobility  countenanced  his  de- 
fign,  encouraged  his  propofals,  and 
fiibfcribed  with  great  liberality,  bh: 
related  of  tlie  Duke  of  Chandos  par¬ 
ticularly,  chat,  upon  receiving  a;:- 
propc'fals,  he  fent  him  ten  guineas. 

But  the  rnouev  which  his  fubferin^ 
ticas  aiTorded'  Itini  was  nor  lefs  vola¬ 
tile  than  that  which  he  received  iroiu 
his  other  fchemes  ;  whenever  a  fub- 
feription  was  paid  him,  he  went  to  a 
tavern  ;  and,  'as  money  fo  collci^ed  n 
neceffarlly  received  in  fmall  fani.Sj  he 
never  w'as  able  to  lend  his  poems  to 
tlie  prefs,  but  for  many  years  conti* 
lined  his  folicitation,  and  fqiiandered 
whatever  lie  obtained. 

This  proje«5l  of  printing  his  \vorki> 
was  frequently  revived  ;  and,  as  hi? 
propofals  grew'  obfoletc,  new  ones 
were  printed  with  frelher  dates.  Tc 
I  form  fehemes  for  the  publication 
one  of  his  favourite  amufements ;  nor 
was  he  ever  more  at  eafe  than  ’when, 
with  any  friend  who  readily  fell  ii; 
witli  his  fchemes,’  he  w'as  adjnllin^ 
the  print,  forming  the  advertife 
ments,  and  regulating  the  difperfic: 
of  his  new  edition,  which  he  realp 
intended  fomc  time  to  publifa,  aiu 
which,  as  long  as  experience  Juu 
fhewn  him  the  impoOibilitv  of  printim 
the  volume  together,  he  at  lail  de 
termined  to  divide  into  weekly  o 
monthlv  numbers,  that  the  profits  c 
the  Hril  might  uq^ply  the  expences  c 


ownn  capacity,  and  believed  nothing  j 
al>ove  his  reach  vvhicli  he  ihould  at  i 
any  itoie  earneftiy  endeavour  toattain.  S 
He  i  jrnied  fciiemes  of  the  fame  kind  { 
vuiii  regard  to  knowledge  and  to  [ 
forture,  and  nattered  himielf  with  j 
advances  to  be  ir.ade  in  fcience,  a,s  | 
w:th-  riclieo,  to  be  enjoyed  in  fome  | 
diliant  period  of  his  life.  For  the  i 
Hcquiiitiou  of  knowledge  he  w’'is  in¬ 
deed  far  better  qualified  than  for 
that  rd  rlclies  ;  for  he.  was  naturally 
iiKjiufirirc  and  dcliroiis  of  the  con- 
vv  rfation  of  thofc  from  whom  any 
juforinaticn  was  to  be  obtained,  but  j 
by  no  mtaris  loiicitous  to  improve  i 
ihoie  Opportunities  that  were  Ibmc- 
times  ofitred  of  raifing  his  fortune  ; 
and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  I 
Ms  iJc'is,  which,  w’hen  once  he  was  ’ 
fill  poifcfiicn  oi  them,  rarely  foiTook 
him  ;  a  (lualitv  which  could  never  be 


uer  a  lublcnption.-- 
linfcion  to  wb.ich  Dtl 
no  fcruplc  cf  rdfertin: 

'  •  •  f'  ^ 
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he  had  perhaps  a  more  riumeroiis  nc- 
quainiaitce  than  any  man  ever  Ueiore 
attained,  there  being  t'caTcely  any 
perfi)ii  eminent  on  any  account  Lt> 
whom  he  was  noi  known,  or  whole 
charader  lie  was  not  in  ibnio  degree 
able  to  JehneaLC.  I 

To  the  acquifirion  of  tlrh  ext  en five  ; 
acqnaiiitance  every  cireinniiincc  ol  ; 
his  iife  coiirribuied.  He  excelled  it)  ! 
the  arts  of  converJaiinn,  atid  therhi're  | 
wlliin^’^lv  pradbfed  them,  lie  inul  I 
feldom  any  home,  or  even  a  lodging  | 
in  which  he  conLi  be  private  :  anb  j 
therefore  was  driven  into  pnlf.ic  i 
houll's  ior  the  conimoti  c^uivc^henccs  | 
cf  life,  and  f'upports  of  Jiature.  He 
was  always  ready  to  comply  witii 
every  invitation,  having  no  employ¬ 
ment  to  withhold  him,  and  olten  no 
money  lo  [irovidc  ior  hlfiifell ;  and 
by  dining  with  one  company,  he  ne¬ 
ver  failed  of  obtaininn;  an  introdne- 
tioTi  into  another. 

Thus  dhhpatcd  was  his  life,  and 
tiiiis  cafual  h's  ftibrnlenoe  ;  yet  did 
not  tlie  diilr.ndioa  of  his  views  hi  ruler 
iiiin  from  reilLv^lon,  rioi  the  uncer- 
taliuy  of  ifis  condition  depreli,  his 
g.ilery.  Vdhen  he  liad  wandered 
about  vvitihoui  any  lortnnate  adven¬ 
ture  by  which  he  was  led  into  a  ta¬ 
vern,  he  ibnirtiincs  retired  into  the 
fields,  and  was  able  to  cuploy  hi. 
mind  in  Ibidv,  or  amiife  It  with  olea- 
fing  imaginations;  and  i.ldom  ap- 
|'>eured  to  be  melanclioly,  but  wIilu 
fome  ihddeu  misfortune  had  juit  fal¬ 
len  upon  him,  and  even  then  in  a 
tew  moments  he  woiihi  dllcin.anglc 
hlinklf  from  his  perplexity,  ad-)pr  rfie 
fulnca  <d' converfation,  and  apply  Iiis 
mind  vv'iiollv  to  the  obiccts  tliai:  ollv  in. 

V  J 

preihnted  ‘n  it. 

ddds  litb,  unhappy  as  it  may  h? 
already  imagined,  v/as  yet  imbittered, 
in  v.htii  new  calamities.  The 

dcatli  ol*  the  Queen  deprived  iilm  of 
ali  the  profpects  of  preferment  with 
which  he  fo  ion  a  eiitertrfnu'd  ins 
imagination  ;  and,  as  Sir  Robert 
’W’alpole  imd  before  given  Jiijn  leaibn 


to  believe  lii.it  he  never  intended  the 
perlbrmance  of  Ids  promhfe,  he  vvas 
now  abandoned  again  to  fortune. 

lie  was,  however,  .it  that  timCt 
fiipported  by  a  Irirr.d  ;  and  .ts  it  was 
net  his  ciiitom  lo  look  cut  lor  dilhint 
c  liamiiics,  or  to  led  any  other  pain 
thin  that  which  forced  iiidfupon  his 
fcUiies,  lie  was  not  much  alilldeil  at 
his  IoTn,  and  }>er!i.ips  caM'niorted  him- 
fed  that  his  peidioa  vvmild  be  now 
continuv-d  witlionc  the  annual  tribucc 
ol  a  nanct{vi!c. 

Aiuithcr  expect  illon  contributed 
i'kev/itj  to  fipp'irt  nlm:  he  li.ici  taken 
a  reiolatiou  lo  write  i  id'ond  tr.ir,-uiy 
upon  the  ilorv  oi  Sir  Tno;n.i'>  Over¬ 
bury,  ill  whlcii  lie  ’preferved  a  few 
lilies  of  ills  ibrmer  pi  ic,  bur  made  a 
total  aitcrailoii  ol  the  plan,  added 
new  incldeiUs,  and  introJuCvid  new 
charaders  ;  io  lhar  It  was  :i  new  ira- 
geJv,  not  ;•  reviv;?l  ol  the  lor.ncr.  : 

Many  «>l  his  friends  l)iaiiie(.l  him 
ior  r.ot  making  cii(>l-:e  ol  anotlicr 
i object  ;  but,  in  vliiJicatlou  c>f  him- 
Idf,  iie  iiifcrted,  that,  it  was  not  eaiy 
to  fmd  a  better  ;  and  that  he  tbouglit 
it  his  iiitcrell  to  cxiinguilh  the  me¬ 
mory  ol  the  fr  ii  tragedy,  which  he 
could  ordv  do  bv  .'Tiliiiu'  oiie  lefs  de- 
tectiv.*  noon  the  tame  liorv  :  Itv  which 
lie  thoidj  riihrdy  ddeat  the  art  like 
o{  r.iie  bookii'ller.^,  vd'o, alter  l1\c  deat’i 
ol  any  autiior  of  i  ..a'uiat  ior,  are  al~ 
WM  .'S  liici'ntriou".  to  f.vc'l  Id  :  works, 
by  miitiuu  his  wont  prodaclioiis  with 
.his  bed. 

»n  the  txecuti.ni  v-f  tins  feheme, 
liowevcr,  he  proceeded  but  llo  viy, 
;i!ui  probabiy^  only  employed  himkii 
upon  it  When  he  c  naid  find  no  other 
auiufement  ;  but  he  pleafed  hlmfrlf 
with  counting  the  profit.-.,  and  per- 
traps  imagined,  lliat  the  ihcatrical 
reputation  wificii  lie  was  abrmt  to 
acijoire,  would  be  et]oivalcr,t  to  all 
th.tt  lie  Tiad  lod  ’ov  the  Jc  u!i  Oi  his 
I  pat  rone  f  ;. 

j  He  'Uvi  no",  in  cr.r.ii.Lncc  f  f  hit 
!  anni-oacliing  r’chco,  eket  the  me.i- 
I  fuu->  prone''  to  feenre  tlie  cor.tir.u  • 
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ance  of  his  peafion,  though  fome  of 
his  favourers  thought  him  culpable 
for  omitting  to  write  on  her  death ;  but 
on  her  birth-day  next  year,  he  gave  a 
proof  of  the  folidlty  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  power  cf  his  genius.  He 
knew  that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been 
fo  long  beaten,  that  it  was  impolllble 
to  travel  in  it  without  treading  in 
the  footileps  of  thofe  who  had  gone 
before  him  ;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
necelfary,  that  he  might  diftinguifti 
himlelf  from  the  herd  of  encomialls, 
to  find  out  fome  new  walk  of  funeral 
panegyric. 

This  difficult  talk  he  performed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  his  poem  may  be 
juftly  ranked  among  the  beft  pieces 
that  the  death  of  princes  has  produ¬ 
ced.  By  transferring  the  mention  of 
her  death  to  her  birth  day,  be  has 
formed  a  happy  combination  of  topics, 
which  any  other  man  would  have 
thought  it  very  difficult  to  connect  in 
one  view,  but  which  he  has  united  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  them  appears  natural ;  and  it 
may  be  jufily  faid,  that  what  no  other 
man  w’ould  have  thought  on,  it  now 
appears  fcarcely  poffible  for  any  man 
to  mifs. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combi¬ 
nation  of  images  is  fo  mafierly,  that 
it  is  fufficient  to  fet  this  poem  above 
cenliire ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  ne- 
cefiary  to  mention  rnany  other  deli¬ 
cate  touches  which  may  be  found  in 
it,  and  which  would  defervedly  be 
admired  in  any  other  performance. 

To  thefe  proofs  of  his  genius  may 
be  added,  from  the  fame  poem,  an 
inftance  of  his  prudence,  an  excellence 
for  which  he  was  not  fo  often  diftin- 
guilhed  ;  he  does  not  forget  to  remind 
the  King,  in  the  molf  delicate  and 
artful  manner,  of  continuing  his  pen- 
fion. 

With  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of  this 
addrefs,  he  was  for  fome  time  in  fuf- 
penfe,  but  was  in  no  great  degree  fo- 
licitous  about  it  ;  and  continued  his 
labour  upon  his  new  tragedy  with 


great  tranquillity,  till  the  friend  who 
had  for  a  confiderable  time  fupported 
him,  removing  his  family  to  another 
place,  took  occafion  to  difmifs  him. 
It  then  became  nece/fary  to  inquire 
more  diligently  what  w^as  determined 
In  his  affair,  having  reafon  to  fufpecl: 
that  no  great  favour  w'as  intended 
him,  becaufe  he  had  not  received  his 
penfion  at  the  ufual  time. 

It  is  faid,  that  he  did  not  take  thofe 
methods  of  retrieving  his  intereft 
w^hich  were  moff  likely  to  fucceed ; 
and  fome  of  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  the  Exchequer  cautioned  him  a- 
gainft  too  much  violence  in  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  but  Mr  Savage,  who  fel- 
dom  regulated  his  conduct  by  the 
advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his 
paffion,  and  demanded  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  at  his  levee,  the  reafon  of 
the  diftindion  that  was  made  between 
him  and  the  other  penfioners  of  the 
Queen,  v/ith  a  degree  of  roughnefs 
which  perhaps  determined  him  to 
withdraw  what  had  been  only  de¬ 
layed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  for  which 
he  w^as  accufed  or  fufpe^ffed,  and 
whatever  influence  was  employed  a- 
gainft  him,  he  received  foon  after  an 
account  that  took  from  him  all  hopes 
of  regaining  his  penfion  ;  and  he  had 
now  no  profpedl  of  fubfiftence  but 
from  his  play,  and  he  knew  no  way 
of  living  for  the  time  required  to  fi- 
nifti  it.  he  continued^) 

On  COMMON  SWEARING. 

’To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

EVERAL  years  ago  I  publiftied 
in  the  Gentleman  and  Lady’s 
Magazine  fome  thoughts  on  the  ab- 
furdlty  of  Common  Swearing,  where 
the  objeffions  againll  it  were  confined 
to  the  temporal  difadvantage  of  that 
foolilh  cuilom,  leaving  the  crimina¬ 
lity  of  it,  or  offence  againft  Heaven^ 
to  the  pulpit. 
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Some  copies  of  the  numbers  of  that 
Magazine  I  fent  to  thofe  who  were 
addided  to  that  unaccountable  crime. 
As  the  arguments  are  new,  and  fome- 
thing  entertaining,  they  commanded 
attention  ;  and  I  have  reafon  to  think 
they  both  reformed  and  diverted  the 
reader.  Having  added  a  few  mere 
charaders  to  it,  if  you  give  thefe 
ftriclures  a  place  in  your  Magazine, 

I  hope  they  will  Hill  be  acceptable  to 
the  public. 

The  vice  of  Common  Sw’earing 
(the  haiih  found  of  which,  I  am 
lorry  to  fay,  is  now  echoed  from  the 
high  to  the  low,  from  the  officer  to 
the  foldier,  from  the  mafter  to  the 
fervant ;  and,  alas  !  I  am  afraid,  too 
often  from  the  parent  to  the  child), 
for  fome  rime  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  low,  the  rude,  and  unpolite  part 
of  fociety  ;  but  of  late  has  crept  in, 
and  is  every  day  making  its  way  to 
the  fuperior  ranks,  wdio,  by  their 
education  and  ftation  in  life,  ought 
to  have  learned  all  the  rules  ot  po¬ 
ll  tenefs,  affability,  and  good  manners, 
in  company  and  converfatlon. 

The  finfulnefs  of  profane  fwear- 
Ing,  which  is  certainly  heinous  in  the 
fight  of  Almighty  God,  I  fhall  leave 
to  the  clergy,  as  a  proper  fubje^H  tor 
the  pulpit ;  and,  after  mentioning  the 
common  obfervation,  That  every  other 
vice  has  either  fome  paffion  to  be  gra¬ 
tified,  or  fome  apparent  gain  to  be 
obtained  by  the  commiflion  of  it ; 
whereas  the  fwearer  or  blafphemer 
gains  nothing,  but  only  declares  to 
the  world  his  abfolnte  contempt  of  all 
religion  ; — I  fliall  Hate  the  ablurdity 
of  fwearing  in  three  different  views, 
feparate  from  the  great  impiety  of  it: 

As  being  a  tranfgrelfion  againH 
all  the  rules  of  politenefs  and  good 
manners  in  company  and  converfa- 
tion.  zdlyy  As  it  cultivates  and  dif- 
plays  an  arrogant,  overhearing,  and 
impudent  difpofitioa  of  mind  and 
temper,  ^dlyy  As  it  is  diametrically 
oppofite  to  every  view  of  temporal 
intereH  in  human  focicty,and  a  great 
piean  of  hurting  and  perverting  it. 


ly?.  That  fw^earing  is  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  politenefs  and  good 
manners,  is  obvious  from  the  confi- 
deration  of  w'hat  conllitutes  good 
breeding,  w’hich  Is  commonly  defined 
to  confiH  in  faying  or  doing  every 
thing  that  will  make  the  company  w^c 
are  in  happy,  ealy,  and  agreeable  ; 
by  which  complaifance  and  good 
manners  have  been  juHly  Hiled  ano¬ 
ther  term  for  good  feiifc  ;  as  rullicity 
and  ill  breeding,  by  the  w  ant  of  true 
judgment,  is  always  offenfive,  tire- 
fome,  and  dilagrceable  in  every  fo¬ 
ciety. 

Figure  a  blafphemer  introduced 
into  a  polite  company  of  virtuous  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen,  relating  a  piece 
of  news,  or  telling  feme  Hory  to  en¬ 
tertain  them,  every  now  and  then 
imprecating  eternal  damnation  on 
himfelf  it  it  is  not  true  ;  what  pain 
does  the  virtuous,  perhaps  pious,  foul 
of  the  fair  one  he  fpcaks  to  feci  ! 
how  does  (he  ihrink  and  become 
filent  by  fuch  rulticity  ! — Surely  that 
man  has  no  title  to  good  breeding. 

The  common  exciife  for  fwearing 
Is,  being  acquired  by  a  bad  habit,  tfhy 
cajinot  help  it.  But  if  a  man,  by  a 
failing  in  nature,  lhali  lofe  retention 
of  wand  or  water,  and  every  conn)any 
he  comes  Into  are  lliocked  with  his 
indelicate  infirmity,  would  it  be  good 
manners,  or  delicate,  to  pcHer  a  draw’- 
j  ing-room  with  his  prel’ence,  while 
under  that  difeafe  ? — Yet  fwearing  is 
I  not  fo  little  deteHed  by  the  generality 
I  of  decent  people,  but  it  gives  them  as 
much  offence  as  the  other  infirmity 
would  do  ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that  the  one  Is  an  innocent  frailty  of 
nature,  the  other  an  acquired  habit  of 
w'ickednefs  ;  therefore,  in  every  view, 
prophane  fw’earing  is  a  breach  of 
good  manners. 

'I'he  J:ro?:dhd(\  confequcnce  is.  That 
fwearing  cultivates  and  difplays  an 
arrogant,  over-bearing,  and  Impudent 
difpofiiion  of  mind  and  temper. 

I  never  knew  a  meek,  modeH,  and 
mild  tempered  man  addi^ed  to  that 
vice  :  he  hears  as  often  as  he  fpeaks, 
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tulles  time  to  coriUJ'ji' 
words,  wlietlicr  tl^ey  ih.ill  give  oi- 
irnce  or  not.  —  Bnt  hcliolJ  :i  ivorvvard 
blultcnn^  iwi'iirer,  wvitli  whiic  loud 
voHic'i  ol  OttLiii  and  peals  ot  laiightcr 
ht  kuocki  all  ciinvcrlatioii,  and 

with  what  hold  iinpctiiohty  ho  con¬ 
firms  all  his  arguments  by  inipreca- 
tions  on  himfcll  and  others  I  No  won¬ 
der  he  is  impudent ;  he  who  fears  not 
to  hlalpheme  his  Maker,  will  not  be 
afiianied  cf  vvhat  he  fays  before  mor¬ 
tals. 

Obferve  a  youth  juft  entering  that 
fcliooi  of  wickednefs  ;  at  ftrlt  his  na¬ 
tural  modefty  makes  him  lifp  out  the 
oaths  in  a  very  auk  ward  manner  : 
but  in  proportion  to  the  natural  pe¬ 
tulance  aj'id  for-wardiiefs  oi  his  dif[>o- 
iition,  he  makes  die  quicker  progrefs 
in  ihat  nohie  fcicJice,  until  tie  throws  olt 
all  reftraint,  fvvears  with  a  loud  tone 
of  voice,  and  foon  becomes  a  vura- 
ronU  a  huck^  and  a  blood. 

Does  a  father  want  a  forward  and 
profligate  fon  I — leviin  him  to  fwear 
and  biurier,  he  will  foon  be  iinpudent 
enou'^h  to  cheat  and  lie  ;  and  as  lie 

o 

acoulrcs  the  language  oi  liews  and 
night  gamblers,  will  naturafly  fre¬ 
quent  where  he  can  Ihine  inoft  in 
converfation  ;  there,  native  modefty 
leaving-  him,  lus  loud  and  overbearing 
words  and  adions  will  foon  make  his 
father  tremble  at  tlic  thoughts  of  iiis 
hrft  education. 

D  rtadfnl  is  the  idea  of  a  fon  learn- 

incr  to  fwear  from  the  nradice  of  the 

parent,  who,  he  oblei  ves,  when  age 

prohibits  all  ycuthtiil  crimes,  allows 

that  fm  ftill  to  cleave  to  him  ;  it 

furcly  becomes  more  heinous  in  pro- 

pordoh  to  the  number  of  children  or 

youth  under  his  care  ;  as  the  poifon- 

ingof  one  is  murder,  to  poiibn  twenty 

are  as  fo  many  more  murders,  and 

nineteen  more  tranlgrelbons.  Thus 

profane  fwearing  is  always  obferved 

to  rob  vouth  oi  their  natural  modefty, 
^  ^  ^ 

to  ftil  them  with  an  impudent  over¬ 
bearing  petuiajLcy,  which  foon  ren¬ 
ders  them  difaureeable  in  every  fo- 
ciety. 


The  third obfervation  is,  That  fwear¬ 
ing  is  plainly  oppoftre  to  our  temporal 
interclt  in  tinman  focicty,  and  fubver- 
live  of  the  peace,  good  order,  and 
iiappincfs  of  it. 

However  much  common  fwearers 
are  addided  to  that  foolith  cultoni, 
tliere  are  fev/  I  ever  found  in  calm 
reafoning  willing  to  jultify  it ;  from 
which  it  plainly  appears  a  crime  ge- 
ntralJy  dilapproved  of  by  all  ranks  of 
fiicn,  and  fiili  more  fo  by  the  lair  fex ;  — 
Nowq  fuppofe  a  young  man  wanting 
to  life  in  .iuy  profelfion  or  bufinefs, 
upon  Uie  pradice  and  protit  of  whicii, 
iiecetfirily  ariftiig  f  rom  tiie  number  c/f 
th()fv.‘  who  employ  him,  depends  his 
locure  fuccefs  iii  life,  he  never  will 
recommend  himlelf  (even  to  die  v.eV- 
ked )  by  iwearing,  but  is  rnoft  certain 
of  difobllging  thoiifands  by  it,  and 
lofing  the  eiieeni  of  all  die  fober  and 
virtuous,  whofe  bufinefsand  oavmeiits 

^  A  ^ 

are  generally  the  moft  fnbftaru.ial  and 
j  regulai. — Separate  then  from  clicci  '- 
I  minality  and  other  bad  conft<pieiJces 
ct  fwearing,  he  is  fiireiy  playing 
moll  ioolilh  part  againil  his  own  in- 
icrelt  who  pradifes  it. 

It  is  very  unaccountable  that  Bri¬ 
tons,  who  arc  fuppofed  to  be  moic 
civilized,  more  philofophical,  and,  it 
is  believed,  more  ellcntiaiiy  religious, 
than  the  people  of  many  ocher  coun¬ 
tries,  Ihould  yet  be  more  addided 
to  fwearing  than  any  ether  nation 
we  know.  Whether  it  proceeds  from 
that  liberty  of  fpeech  which  our 
conftitiition  permits,  by  which  the 
loweft  fubjed  often  ules  indecent  free¬ 
dom  witli  the  names  of  their  fupc- 
riors,  even  to  the  very  throne  ;  wiiere- 
by  they  are  led  to  an  impious  freedom 
with  the  name  of  the  great  Sovereign 
of  the  univerfe; 

Or  if  it  is  the  external  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  Catholic  and  other  countries> 
which  ''impreffes  on  their  minds  a 
greater  reverence  for  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  where  facred  rites  mull  be  re¬ 
garded  and  more  regularly  attended  to : 

Or -if  the  Engliih  language  better 
admits  of  thofe  numerous  parenthtfe-: 
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in  wiiich  oaths  muft  be  placed,  to 
keep  up  any  tolerable  ftile,  it  commit¬ 
ted  to  paper  : — Whether  it  proceeds 
tirom  Tome,  or  all  of  thefe  realons,  it  is 
much  to  be  regreted  that  fuch  a  foolilh 
pra^ftice  Ihould  have  fo  univerlally 
crept  into  our  language. 

Though  common  iVearing  fullies 
the  reputation,  and  hurts  the  tempo¬ 
ral  intereft  of  all,  yet  there  arc  fome 
chara(Slers  in  which  it  appears  more 
confpicuoufly  abfurd,  and  Irudrates 
the  proper  ellecm  that  is  due  to  them. 
For  inftance, — figure  a  clergyman  In 
holy  orders  to  be  guilty  of  that  inde¬ 
cent  vulgarity  ;  how  would  it  Ihock 
the  virtuous,  offend  the  decent,  and 
even  be  ridiculous  to  the  very  infidel! 

Nothing  renders  a  man  more  con¬ 
temptible  than  to  a6l  out  of  charadler. 
What  can  be  more  fo  than  to  exclaim 
againft  fwearing  in  the  pulpit,  and 
pretend  to  worfhip  that  fupreme 
Being  who,  without  doors,  he  is 
heard  to  blafpheme  1 — Were  he  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  highell  powers  ot 
oratory,  and  apparent  devotion,  they 
are  all  loll  to  the  pious  and  fentimen- 
tal ;  as  there  are  none  who  would 
not  drink  water  out  of  a  clean  earthen 
cup,  rather  than  rich  wine  out  of  a 
foul  and  dirty  golden  velfel.  How 
could  a  fwearing  clergyman  exped 
promotioi^  from  a  patron,  or  a  people, 
who  have  the  fmalleft  regard  to  reli¬ 
gion  or  decency  ? — d’hus,  being  ad- 
di<5led  to  a  crime  which  brings  them 
nothing  but  contempt,  they  clinch 
their  fortune  through  life. 

Next  to  a  clergyman  are  a  fet  of 
gentlemen  where  common  fwearing 
appears  mod  indecent,  improper,  and 
ruinous  to  their  occupation  ; — thele 
are  phyficians  and  furgeons.  The 
voice  of  all  nations  concur  in  that 
idea,  where,  by  the  decency  of  their 
drefs  and  deportment,  they  all  wilh 
to  acquire  the  character  of  gravity 
and  wlfdom,  confequently  of  virtue 
and  polite  fentiment,  ever  inconfillent 
with  the  vulgarity  of  common  fwear- 
ing. 


Thefe  gentlemen,  whofe  profeffions 
introduce  them  to  the  polite,  the 
pious,  as  well  as  all  ranks,  in  their 
ferious  hours  of  ficknefs  and  dillrcTs, 
if  addided  to  profane  fwearing,  mud 
be  very  unacceptable,  at  a  period 
when  patients  w’ilh  to  be  in  a  frame 
ot  devotion,  and  mull  at  leaii  betray 
a  levity  of  mind  and  fentiment  in¬ 
compatible  with  that  charader  wiiicli 
phyficians  in  all  countries  wLili  to 
acquire. 

Tiie  agrce.ible  and  polite  conver- 
fation  of  a  virtuous  and  decent  medi¬ 
cal  genrleman  r.dfes  the  drooping 
fpirits  of  the  patients,  to  whofe  con¬ 
dition  his  good  fenfe  will  direvff  him 
to  accommodate  his  difeourfe,  whe¬ 
ther  ferious  or  entertaining,  as  much 
as  to  apply  proper  medicines  to  their 
dtfeafe. 

But  a  fwearing  do^flor,  or  one  of 
loole  principles,  is  eafily  difceriied, 
and  mull  leave  fuch  imprcllions  on 
the  mind  of  moll  patients,  as  may 
frullrate  tlu*  very  effccf  of  medicine, 
and  fill  tiiem  with  peevilh  contempt 
at  one  of  fuch  dilferent  fciitimenis 
from  what  thev  either  are,  or  wiili  to 
be,  at  an  alarming  perif)d  of  lilc. 

Therefore  fuch  fwearing  gentlemen 
mull  furely  acquire  a  high  replication 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  profellitins 
before  they  anive  to  great  pradice  ; 
or  mud  be  coulincd  to  liiofe  patients 
who  have  no  great  regard  to  decency 
of  deportment. 

Could  we  luppofe  oaths  of  any  kind 
to  proceed  from  the  lips  of  a  fair 
lady,  .were  Ihe  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
how  would  it  wither  all  her  charms, 
and  cool  the  fondell  lover,  if  a  man 
of  delicacy  and  fentiment  ! — From 
which  I  need  not  fay  how  much  her 
w’oridly  iiuerell  would  fuffer,  having 
no  chance  for  a  virtuous  hufband, 
and  even  a  profligate  man  would  be 
Ihocked  at  fuch  vulgar  indelicacy 
in  the  fair  fex. 

Happy  it  is  for  fociety  that  there 
are  few  of  thefe  lad  characters  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  who  are  brand- 
L  1  ' 
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C'i  will)  lilt  name  of  co.Timon  fwear« 
crs,  which  mal:e  thole  aJdi^led  to 
t'.MC  horrid  practice  more  conipicuous 
niid  more  deipifcd. 

I  ihall  make  anoiher  obfervation, 
rival:  great  fwearers  are  generally 
li.irs  ;  their  very  Itile  ot  language 
fpeakb  them  to  be  lo.  If  a  man  is 
confeious  of  telling  truth,  he  doubts 
not  of  people  believing  him,  and  has 
no  reafon  fur  Twearing  to  it :  But 
when  fenlible  of  lying,  the  only  proof 
he  can  oiler  to  make  himfelt  believed, 
is  to  fwear  by  the  Almighty  that  it  is 
true. 

It  is  very  (Irange  to  think,  that  the 
power  of  cuftom  w’ill  alter  people’s 


,  and  are 
a  wicked 
fellow  coming  amongft: 
wdio  has  the  power  and  talents 
,  and  learn  them  to  blaf- 
, — will  not  that  ibon  obliterate 
feiuiment  of  virtue  and  religion? 
hen  confidently  at  one  hour 
as  formerly  alking 
^  next  impre- 
No  ;  they 


(riven  to  no  vtce 

O 

fw’caring 
them 
to  leduce 
pheme 
every 

Can  they  t 
be  on  their  knees 
God’s  blelling,  and  the 
eating  his  damnation  ? 
would  foon  forget  all  worlhip,  and  I 
have  no  notion  of  morality  without 
piety,  more  than  piety  without  mora¬ 
lity  ;  they  would  not  be  long  e’er  they 
deferted  their  work,  and  frequented 
thofe  night-houfes  which  refound 
with  oaths ;  there  would  they  learn 
all  manner  of  vi 


ce  and  wickednefs ; 
from  that  they  deal  my  goods ;  and 
on  being  found  guilty  of  Iraud,  See. 
are  imprifoned,convi(d:ed,and  hanged. 
Will  any  fay,  after  this,  there  is  no 
immorality  in  fwearing,  which  was 
the  original  caufe  of  all  their  crimes  ? 

A  man  may  as  w^ell  fay  that  there 
is  no  immorality  in  atheifm  and  in¬ 
fidelity,  becaufe  they  are  only  opi¬ 
nions  which  invade  no  man’s  proper¬ 
ty.  But  I  maintain,  that  the  con- 
fequences  of  thefe  opinions  are  the 
caufe  of  all  immorality.  Figure  a 
family,  a  towm,  a  country,  or  an  ifland 
of  Chriftians,  all  in  the  praflice  of 
piety  and  morality,  from  the  proper 
principle,  belief  of  their  fydem  ;  a 
learned  mctaphyfical  atheid  comes 
amongd  them ;  he  fird  publilhes  dark 
higlcal  reafonings  againd  all  revela¬ 
tion  ;  after  making  them  deids,  he  then 
confules  their  ideas  about  the  exidence 
of  Deity,  the  unaccountable  nature  of 
their  own,  and  the  little  probability 
of  a  future  date  of  retribution  ;  at 
fill  he  brings  them  to  be  downright 
iceplics,  who  doubt  their  own  and 
every  other  exidence  ;  the  beauty  and 
rectitude  of  virtue,  by  a  drange  jiunblf 
of  words,  are  all  confounded  ;  fin  and 
wickednefs  are  dreffed  up  in  fiich  co¬ 
lours  as  make  their  being  and  defer- 


or  arc  v-.rv  uncertain  about. — What 
ail  odd  dldiniftion  is  this!  If  they 
coiifider  that  a  judicial  oath  only 
frdccs  tliem  hound  to  tell  the  truth, 
as  tiicy  fhnll  anfwcr  to  God  at  the 
great  day  ;  whereas  their  common 
fwcrirlng  imprecates  God’s  wwiediate 
fciitcnce  of  damnation  on  their  fouls, 
which,  if  duly  confidered,  appears 
more  dreadful  than  the  other ;  all  the 
diifcrence  is 
the  prefence  ol 
judicc  of  peace,  who 
oath  ;  the  other  in  a  company,  who 
perhaps  looks  on  them  with  contempt 
for  their  profanity  and  ill  manners  ; 
but  in  both  equally  obferved  by  an 
eve  omnilcient. 

j 

Another  apology  made  for  “fwear- 
ing  is,  they  fay.  As  it  hurts  none,  it 
is  only  a  tranfgreuiori  in  fivords^  and 
cannot  be  immoral ;  but  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  miflaken  notion,  as  it  is  often 
the  caufe  of  the  greated  Immoralities : 
For  indance  ;  fuppofe  I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lervants  who  do  their  du"v 


by  the  one  they  are  in 
a  fellow  mortal,  a 
dminiders  the 
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w.ty  to  appear  no  more  frightful  and 
pernicious  :  Can  we  fuppofe  thele 
Chridians  becoming  profelyles  to  this 
wretched  fyilem,  and  yet  continuing 
the  fame  honed,  fobcr,  worthy  fociety 
they  were  btfore  being  poi Ibned  by 
theie  dreadful  doctrines  ?  Surely  no  ! 
As  now  they  believe  no  overfceing 
eye  is  upon  them,  nor  being  account¬ 
able  for  their  prtfent  actions  here¬ 
after,  they  will  lofe  all  tafte  for 
devotion,  wall  foon  be  immerged  in 
fenfe,  and  commit  all  manner  of  ini¬ 
quity. — Then  that  once  flourithing 
and  happy  family  or  date  mud  lail 
into  anarchy,  mifery,  and  confufion. 
Therefore,  though  atheifm  and  infide¬ 
lity  are  only  opinions,  to  publilh  them 
is  certainly  more  criminal  than  the 
commiilion  of  any  immorality  what¬ 
ever,  and  ought  to  be  punilhed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  the  fame  manner,  if 
fv/earing  Is  no  real  irnineJIare  atd  of 
immorality,  every  profane  oath  is 
pubiillilng  the  means  of  it  to  the  world. 

Blit  I  am  tranfgrelnng  the  bounds 
of  a  letter  ;  therefore  (hall  at  another 
time  make  further  obfervations  on 
the  probable  motives  or  caiucs  of 
fwearing.  and'  propofe  fome  hints  | 
Jiuw  fo  impioio*,  or  rather  fjolijh  a 
cudom  may  be  difeouraged  and  fup- 
prelfed.  I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

March  4.  T.  Me ANWSLL. 

rhe  ANSWERS  of  F /I URIC JU3  to 
Ec  Qua  KIES  of  A.  S.  {^Concludsd 
from  i\  242.J 

9.  “  A  S  Fabriciiis  has  been 
fo  explicit  as  ine^*- 
nuouily  to  inioiMi  the  world  of  the 
vad  importance  of  the  Colonies,  v;ill 
not  France,  our  ca^le-eved  rival,  en- 
deavour  to  fupport  them  fo  long  as 
the  has  a  Ihip  to  fpare 

Anfver,  Undoubtedly.  France  is 
the  rival  ol  Great  Britain  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  commerce,  and  naval  llrength  ; 
and  therefore  meditates  our  ruin,  by 
endeavouring  to  feparate  the  Colonies 
from  ub.  She  well  knows  tliat  they 


are  in  every  refped  calculated  to  take 
off  our  nianuf.uduies,  to  fupport  anvi 
encreafe  our  commerce,  to  iupply  us 
with  naval  llores,  to  enlarge  cur  nur- 
feries  of  feamen,  and  give  us  a  de¬ 
cided  fupei  irrity  ci  naval  lorcc  ;  and 
that  lliouid  die  ibccecd  in  lur  pur- 
pofe,  the  aim  ot  her  6'a  »;  .;?/;/ a.nd 
our  ruifi  will  be  compLred.  Know  ii:g 
this,  vve  mud,  if  wc  ii'.ive  not  loit  all 
regard  for  our  own  fafety  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  be  as  t^'jed  as  France, 
in  combating  and  cLilroying  iier  foi  c  ; 
fent  to  the  “fuppc  riol  ihc  Colonies,’' 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  in  rediiciiuc 
our  itbellious  fellow-fubjceds.  Tiiey 
are  coukbine'd  eiiL'mies,  meditating 
our  ruin  at  the  fame  moment.  Should 
we  leave  one  oi  them  unmolelled  and 
at  Icifurc,  and  jvulicularly  the  one 
that  is  mod  out  Cif  breath,  it  will  rife 
into  drength,  and  retuin  to  the  com¬ 
bat  with  redoubled  vigour.  VVe  mult 
therefore,  tike  Efififnnej:^  exeit  our 
powers  at  the  fame  time  again  d  h^th^ 
and  reduce  them  loth  to  leafim  and 
judicc,  or  give  up  our  uuU  t'eadenee 
amonz  nations-  Should  two  iinlians 
attack  an  Englilhaian  at  ti'c fame  time, 
W’ould  he  nf5t  cxei  r  his  whole  hrcngt.'i 
in  parrying  tlic  thrulls  oi  both?  And 
lliouId  he  be  f  '  fortunate  as  to  dijiii  in 
or  put  one  of  them  (vai  ol  !)reat]i, 
would  he  lufi'er  him  to  recover  hi.s 
arms  and  his  ikengtli,  and  to  return 
to  the  combat?  Ur,  would  not  pru¬ 
dence  or  his  C)vvri  falety  direa  id.in  to 
ded roy  his  reduced  a.Uagtnud,  that 
he  might  bend  ins  wliolc  fin  ce  againd 
the  more  powerlal,  who  \v’lth  hef- 
ta:i*-n  entered  iiito  the  battle  uith  an 
expectation  of  fupport  froivi  the  (»rticT  ? 
Tliis  is  an  nnJifguiKd  and  jnfl  illnlh 
tration  of  the  cafe  ot  Great  Biltain, 
Fi  ance,  and  America. 


Finery  10.  “  If  ti:c  roy.il  navy  of 
Fi  ance  and  Spain  hreome  jointly 
fuperior  to  ours,  of  what  nfc  will  the 
Colonies  or  any  diltant  dip:iidcncicx> 


be  to  us 

/irfver.  Of  no  ufe  whatever, 
can.fc  ia  that  cafe  France  and 


uC- 


Spaii: 


every  fliip-carpenter  in  the  kingdom 
be  employed  to  work  up  all  the  naval 
ftores  that  are  or  can  be  procured. 
By  thefe  means  we  fhall  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  c/;/d?year,  which  may  other- 
wife  probably  la(l  ten.  We  may  expend 
30,000,000  1.  only  in  doing  that  bu- 
finefs,  which  otherwife  may  coil 
300,000,000!.  The  capital  mi  (lake  in 
national  councils  often  arifes  from  too 

nice  calculations. - They  generally 

intend  to  do  little  more  than  is  ab- 
folutely  necelfiry  to  accomplifh  their 
defign,  and  often  fail  in  the  attempt. 
They  are  therefore  obliged  to  repeat 
the  fame  meafure,  until  their  refources 
are  exhaulled,  and  their  eyes  are 
opened  to  their  own  folly.  Innume¬ 
rable  inftances  may  be  produced  from 
hiilory,  where,  in  the  beginning  of 
a  war,  the  councils  of  a  nation  have 
been  firm  and  unanimous and  their 
exertions  great  and  dedfive*  They 
have  crufhed  all  oppofition,  as  it  were, 
with  a  blow,  and  faved  to  their  coun¬ 
try  the  expence  of  tenfold  exertions. 
And  many  inllances  may  be  alfo  pro¬ 
duced  of  a  nation,  apparently  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  which,  by  one  bold 
effort,  has  foon  emerged  from  its  diffi¬ 
culties  and  danger,  and  given  its  ene¬ 
my  the  law. 

^lery  ii.  “  If  France,  in  con- 
jnndion  with  her  allies,  gain  a  decid¬ 
ed  fuperiority  at  fea  (America  out  of 
the  queftion),  can  we  long  pay  the 
interefi;  of  the  yiational  debt  r"  And  if 
that  cannot  be  paid,  how  may  a  revo^ 
lution  be  avoided 

^ n fiver t  National  dehtf*  and  a 
Revolution^  are  founding  words.  They 
have  been  hackneyed  by  pretended 
Patriots  for  near  a  century  pad.  I'hey 
have  always  been  attended  by  pre- 
di^flions  of  national  bankruptcy,  and 
an  immediate  change  in  our  happy 
conftitution  ;  and  yet  we  have  found 
them,  from  long  experience,  nothing 
more  than  the  uTiineariing^  unharmonious 
founds  of  an  empty  cafu.  Had  Britons 
attended  to  thefe  falfe  and  truly 
laughable  prophecies,  we  Ihould  have 


will  he  enabled  to  capture  our  con¬ 
voys  anJ  intercept  our  trade  ;  to  de- 
ftroy  our  fleets,  to  feize  upon  our 
foreign  dominions,  and  to  reduce  us 
in  the  end  to  the  condition  of  a  de¬ 
pendent  province.  We  mud  there¬ 
fore  n^ake  our  navy  fuperior  to  that 
of  our  enemies.  What  is  there  to 
prevent  it  ?  We  have  naval  dores 
more  than  fiiOicient  for  that  purpofe, 
and  we  can  cafily  get  more  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  rate,  while  our  enemies  are  in  the 
greated  didrefs  ihrought  the  want  of 
theiu,  and  cannot  procure  them  but 
at  double  the  price.  Befides,  we  have 
at  this  moment  a  navy  equal  in  effec¬ 
tive  llrength  to  that  of  our  combined 
cnernii-S.  And  would  our  executive 
fervants  faiihfully  exert  it,  vve  have 
nothing  to  fear  even  in  Its  prefent 
date.  How  many  opportunities  of 
reducing  the  naval  power  of  France 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  our 
Admirals  ?  'fhis  might  have  been 
done  by  Lord  H — c  and  Admiral 

A - 1  in  America;  by  Admiral 

B - n  in  the  Well  Indies ;  by  Ad¬ 

miral  K — 1  on  the  27th  of  July  ;  and 
afterwards  by  the  gallant  Sir  George 
Rodney,  had  not  tl.e  cow'ardice  or 
treachery  of  fome  of  his  officers  pre¬ 
vented  it.  What  then  have  we  to  do 
but  to  bring  to  condign  punilhment 
thofe  men,  who  dare  to  accept  a  public 
truj}.,  and  negle^l  to  execute  it  with 
honour  and  fidelity.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber,  a  Byng  died  ;  and  the  nation, 
when  it  was  defponding,  was  faved  by 
the  death  of  one  unworthy  citizen. 
This  meafure  will  contribute  more  to 
the  future  fafety  of  the  nation,  than  a 
hundred  additional  fail  of  the  line 
without  it.  It  is  better  that  a 
hundred  delinquents  fliould  fuffer  the 
punifliment  decreed  by  the  Ia*vs,  than 
that  a  great  and  free  nation  fjould  be 
ruined.  Here  that  wife  maxim,  “  Halus 
fopuli  fuprtma  lexf  is  applicable  in¬ 
deed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  difeouraee  rreat- 
cr  exertions  in  our  naval  department. 
Let  every  dock-yard  be  tilled,  and 
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loft  our  liberties  long  ago,  and  b?cn 
reduced  to  the  fubjedtioa  of  France. 
But,  happily,  they  have  been  juftiy 
cfteemed  as  bugbears,  intended  by 
artful  men  to  frighten  the  ignorant 
populace  into  their  linifter  meafures. 

As  to  the  intereli  ofoai  national 
debt,”  we  have  abundant  retbiirccs, 
by  which  it  is  already  IccureJ,  and  re¬ 
gularly  paid.  And  we  have  yd  abun¬ 
dant  more,  upon  which  to  found  new 
fiipplles,  for  the  prefervation  of  our  j 
liberties  and  independence.  What  part  i 
of  his  property  is  it  which  a  Briton  | 
ought  not,  and  *\xjill  not  give,  to  pre-  ; 
ferve  thofe  invaluable  jewels  ?  Indeed, 
it  is  fcarccly  pofllble  for  the  molt 
learned  financier  to  fiiy  how  large  a 
debt  a  nation,  poireffed  of  luch  ex- 
tenfive  manufa(5tures,  commerce,  and 
wealth,  as  Great  Britain,  can  bear. 
We  know  that  the  rebel  States,  to 
fupport  their  ulurpations,  have  ilfued 
240,000,000!.  fterling,  and  fufFered 
it  to  link,  by  a  rapid  depretiation,  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  contrary  to 
their  public  faith ;  and  yet  neither 
the  province  of  the  MalFachufct's,  nor 
any  of  the  rebel  States,  have  become 
bankrupts.  Nor  is  it  polFiblc  to  Cf)m- 
prehend,  however  common  the  notion, 
in  what  manner  a  national  bankrupt¬ 
cy,  iliould  it  ever  happen,  can  fo  alFev.^ 
our  eftablilhed  government,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  revolution, 

S^uery  12.  “  Will  not  the  Bourbon 
family,  to  fay  notliing  of  Holland, 
have  a  decided  fupei  iority  at  fea,  if 
we  do  not  iinincd lately  exert  every 
nerve  to  prevent  it 

Aiiheer,  Should  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon  increafe  their  navies,  and 
we  negleifl  ours,  whicli  I  will  not 
fuppofc,  tliey  will  undoubtedly  “  have 
a  decided  fuperiority  at  fca.”  And, 
therefore,  as  I  have  already  faid,  no 
exertions  on  our  part  flioulJ  l^e  wu rat¬ 
ing  to  that  end.  Yet,  while  thefe  are 
going  forward,  the  war  in  America 
ought  to  be  profecuted  wicli  vigour. 

The  lath  and  15th  epacries  are  evi¬ 
dently  included  in  the  13th.  Here  the 


QMcri>l  di  icovers  the  whole  drift  of 
ins  labours ;  which  is  to  psduade  the 
nation  not  to  carry  on  “  an  ofFenfive 
war  with  America,”  but  to  direft 
all  our  power  again!!  the  navy  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon.”  I  lhall  there¬ 
fore,  in  anfvvering  the  1  3ch,  anfwcr 
the  whole. 

^iery  13.  “  Does  not  the  exiftence 
of  this  empire  vi/ibly  depend  upon  our 
totally  and changing  the  fyllem 
of  the  war,  and  immediately  dire<ft  ng 
all  our  pozver  again  ft  the  ;:^ry  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon 

Anf^er.  I  am  obliged  by  all  the 
didates  of  rcifon,  to  anfwcr  this 
queftion  ibitly  in  the  negativve.  “  The 
cxllfer.ee  of  the  empire”  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  our  “  changing  the  fyftem 
of  the  war,  and  direding  all  our 
power  againll  the  navy  nf  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon but  upon  our  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fame  fyftem  witii  greater 
exertions.  When  twentv  enemies  arc 
united  againft  we  mult  fight  them 
ally  or  play  a  lofing  game.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  out  ol  a  w  ir  by  piece¬ 
meal,  is  truly  farcical  and  abfiird. 
Could  the  ucrilt,  by  fonie  foporl- 
ferous potion,  lull  Holland  and  Amcri. 
ca  alleep,  while  we  aretlireding  “  all 
cur  ponver  againft;  the  Houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,”  1  IhoulJ  advife  you,  my  coun- 
!  trymen,  to  adopt  his  opinion.  But  as 
tliat  cannot  be,  I  muil  guard  you 
againft  this  propofal.  Shf>uld  the 
advice  of  the  Qnerift  be  followed, 

“  the  eagle-eyed  lioufe  of  Bourbon” 
will  fee  our  plan.  Her  policy  will 
teach  her  to  guard  againft  It,  and,  for 
a  time,  yet  more  than  ever,  to  avoi4 
your  rteets,  and  to  ad  upon  the  defenjive^ 
until  her  friends  and  allies,  whom  wc 
totally  ncgled,  lhall,  with  her  alFif- 
t  nice  and  their  own  rtfourccs,  rife 
into  power,  fuperior  to  our  utmoll  ex¬ 
ertions.  Holland  is  at  prefent  in 
manner  under  our  feet,  and  in  a  good 
meafiire  deftittUe  of  the  means  of 
raiung  her  naval  ftrcngih.  Should 
we  w’ithdraw  our  attention  from  her| 
the  trade  of  the  B  dtic  vdl!  be  open,- 
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Exadly  the  faine  will  be  the  cafe  of 
America: — A  country  divided  into 
partres,  and  in  which  we  have  many 
more  friends  than  enemies:  A  coun¬ 
try  fo  difaifeded  to  the  rebellion,  fo 
diilrelfed  witn  republican  tyranny, 
that  it  is  ready  .to  co-operate  with 
your  arms  to  reltore  our  domiriion 
over  it ;  A  country  fo  dellitute  of 
men  well-afTeded  to  the  ufurpalion, 
that  the  Congrefs  are  obliged  to  call 
to  their  aid  the  troops  of  France  :  A 
country  exhaufted  by  war,  and  tafiiy 
conquered,  whenever  you  fhall  think 
proper  to  fnrfue  the  rational  ?fisans  of 
'  doin<T  it,  i>houJd  we  wdihcraw  our 
troops,  or  ceafe  to  carry  on  an  ofFen- 
five  war  againil  it,  I  w  ill,  like  Calfan- 
der  of  old,  v/hofe  predidions  the  Tro¬ 
jans  fooiifluy  dlfbelieved,  until  their 
fate  W’as* determined,  tell  you  the  con- 
fequences.  You  may,N  like  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  difbelieve  me  if  you  pleafe.  A- 
nierica  has  timber  in  abundance  at 
the  lowed  price.  She  has  iron,  and 
every  naval  dore,  within  herfclf.  Un¬ 
like  Holland,  Ihe  has  them  not  to 
feek  from  foreign  parts.  Should  w'e  j 
ceafe  our  olfenfive  operations  againft  | 
her,  (he  will  have  no  army,  or  but  a  I 
very  fmall  one  to  maintain.  Her 
whole  power  will  be  exerted  in  railing 
a  navy,  which  Ihe  now  wants,  and 
from  obtaining  which  our  offen* 
five  operations  have  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  her.  In  the  year  1780  (he 
built  upwards  of  a  hundred  velTels  of 
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internal  ftrength.  They  will  crufh 
the  fpirit  of  loyalty  and  oppolition  to 
their  ufurpation.  And  the  deferred 
loyalifts,  finding  no  meafares  purfaed 
for  their  relief,  will  fink  into  defpoa- 
dency,  fnbmitttng  ro  their  fitte,  be¬ 
coming  faithful  fubje^ls  to  their  ne  w 
mafters.  Nor  is  this  the  worft  wiiich 
will  attend  this  fatal  meafure.  Re- 
fentment,  and  a  juil  indignation  at 
Britilh  perfidy,  combined  with  a  jait 
lenfe  of  their  own  intereil,  will 
certainly  facceed.  Ail  hope  of  reliet 
from  the  arn»y  of  Great  B-'itain  being 
loft,  they  will  fee  it  to  be  their  in. 
tereft  and  duty  to  end  the  war,  and 
to  relieve  themfelves  from  its  burdens 
and  dillreftes  as  foon  as  polTible. — 
Every  motive  of  felf-prefervation  and 
necelTity,  thofe  great  laws  of  nature, 
will  compel  them  to  take  up  arms 
under  the  ufarpers,  and  drive  the  in¬ 
dolent  ^  diffi pelted,  and  perfidious  Britons 
from  their  country. 

This  is  human  nature,  and  will  be 
the  infallible  confequence  of  our  folly. 
And  when  this  is  done,  we  may,  in 
the  words  of  the  Querift,  juftly  la¬ 
ment, - Delirant  re^n,  plefluntur 

Ackkil  FABRIC!  US. 

OBSERVAT/O  NS  on  Sir  John 
DalrvmpleV  Pamphlet  on  the  Ex¬ 
portation  of  WOOL. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  read  in  vour  Magazine 
[P.  24.  of  this  volume]  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Sir  John  I>alrymple  in 
favour  of  the  exportation  of  wool.  It 
appears  to  me,that  the  learned  wrher 
is  either  a  raifer  of  wool  himfeit,  or 
that  he  is  biafted  in  favour  of  the 
farmer  ;  for  his  reafons  for  exporta¬ 
tion  fliew  only  that  the  farmers  would 
be  eafed  of  their  wool  on  hand  ;  while 
he  but  (lightly  confiders  the  great 
national  lofs,  and  the  total  ruin  of 
manufiuftiires,  which  would  enfue. 

I  have  fent  anfwers  to  a  few  of  the 


Hon.  Gentleman’s  arguments,  which 
will  diicover  their  fallacy  ;  and  vviiich 
I  I)eg  you  will  give  a  place  in  your 
enceriaining  Milcelhny. 

Arg.  i.  “  If,  from  any  circiim- 
ftances,  either  oi  war  or  of  peace,  a 
coantry  c  inuot,  at  a  particular  period, 
find  a  vent  for  the  inanuraifture  a-  it 
uied  to  do,  then  a  coiuiiuiance  of  lue 
prohibition  to  export  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  leems  impolitic. — Wool,  from  its 
redundancy,  Iras  funk  in  many  places 
tiity  per  cent.  ;  in  very  few  lefs  than 
thirty.  If  not  exported,  either  tiie 
lurplus  mull  perilii,  or  tiiat  very  fur- 
plus  will  lovver  the  price  of  that  which 
can  be  in anufaclureJ.” 

Aijf.  Tibs  country  will  be  foil  ml 
to  have  vended  more  manufailures, 
during  the  laft  fix  years,  than  in  any 
preceding  fix  years,  and  n»ore  in  the  laft 
year  than  any  one  preceding.  Wages, 
v/hicii  are  the  barometers  -of  manu- 
(atftories,  have  been,  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  all  along  remarkably  high,  and 
are  undeniable  prools  that  goods  were 
fold  as  fall  as  they  could  be  made, — 
Throughout  a  full  half  of  FnglamU 
wnich  itill  grows  fine  wool,  it  advan¬ 
ced  the  very  1  i!l  year  from  ^  to 
per  cent.  ;  and  1  can  with  truth  fay, 
that  fine  wool  never  bore  a  nigher 
price  than  at  prefent ;  none  hut  coarfc 
wool  has  lunk  Iii  price  ;  and  t.hc  rea- 
fon  is  very  obvious  ;  the  other  half 
of  the  kingdorr^  whit'll  lonnerly  grew 
much  fine  W(io!,  nov/  grows  very  lit¬ 
tle  ;  but,  on  the  conirary,  has,  for 
many  years  lall  pad,  ided  every  art 
to  grow  wool  as  coarfe  and  heavy  as 
polnhle,  and  in  quantities  fo  immode¬ 
rate,  that  they  have  out- gone  the 
(uarinfacdory,  and  quite  glutted  the 
market  ;  and  having  run  into  this 
millake  with  their  eyes  open,  it  is 
extraordinary  to  ice  genLiemen  think 
of  begging  relief  from  Parliament, 
when  they  may  eafily  relieve  them¬ 
felves  whenever  they  picale,  by  grow¬ 
ing  fine  wool  infteaJ  of  coarfe.  Were 
manufacturers  to  keep  making  unfale- 
able  goods  for  years  together,  and. 


r  an  markets  as  Spanlfli.  But  the  Spa- 
!  niards,  by  exporting  their^s,  have  led 
the  wool-growers  in  Spain  to  improve 
il ;  whil.l  the  Englifh  wo(>l,  not  being 
riiUcred  to  be  exported,  is  negleded.*' 

Aid*.  The  great  ellimation  which 
Spanilh  wool  is  m  at  European  mar¬ 
kets  to  what  it  was  formerly,  is  not 
owing  to  their  being  permitted  to  ex¬ 
port  it,  but  to  a  circutnllance  lamen¬ 
ted  by  many  of  our  hihorians ;  To  wit, 
a  prefent  of  fomc  Englilh  Iheep  being 
Tent  by  fome  of  our  Kings  into  Spain* 
Nothing  tends  more  to  cauie  wool  to 
be  negleded  than  a  briik  demand. 
It  will  indeed  tempt  the  farmer  to  raife 
as  much  as  ever  he  can  ;  but  he  will 
be  too  apt  to  difregard  the  quality. 
Whereas,  when  bad  wool  cannot  be 
fold,  the  farmer  will  be  tired  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  on  hand,  and  will  be  induced 
to  mend  his  breed  of  iheep. 

Arg.  4.  “  The  prohibition  to  export 
wool  finks  the  price,  and  thereby 
caufing  a  foreign  demand,  tempts  the 
Imuggler  to  export  it.  The  queftion 
therefore  is  not,  whether  it  (hall  be 
exported,  for  it  is  ex'ported  already. 
But  the  quefiion  is,  whether  it  fliall 
be  exported  duty-free  by  the  fmug- 
gler,  or  on  paying  a  duty  by  the 
fair  trader 

Anf,  How  n[2uch  wool  is  fmuggled 
out  of  thw^  kingdom,  I  am  not  com¬ 
petent  to  fay  ;  but  this  I  will  fay,  it 
is  an  evil  which  our  iorefethers  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent. 
Formerly  fcarce  a  parliament  w’as 
chofen  which  did  not  enaft  new  laws 
againll  it.  And  as  a  memorial  to 
tell  future  generations  of  the  neccillty 
of  manufd(5turing  our  own  wool,  anil 
of  the  impolicy  of  fuffering  that  gi'tat 
fource  of  our  wealth  and  power  to 
be  fent  out  of  the  kingdom,  our  an- 
ceftors  cwdained,  that  the  Judges, 
King^s  Cmmfcl  at  Law,  and  Mailers 
in  Chancery,  (hould  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  fit  on  Woolfacks.  If  however 
the  wifilom  of  fo  many  ages  has  not 
been  able  to  prevent  the  fmuggling  it 
out  of  the  kingtbiQ,  it  ought  to  he 


having  thereby  fet  themfclvesfaft,  were 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  rclicl,  they 
would  become  the  jtft  of  the  whole 
nation. 

Arg.  2.  If  the  value  of  wool  was 
allowed  to  be  railed  by  prefeniing  it 
to  two  markets  inilead  of  one,  that  is 
to  fay,  both  the  home  and  the  foreign, 
it  w^oiild  rile  in  price,  and  Englilh 
induftry  would  improve  its  quality. 
The  increafe  in  the  length,  weight, 
and  quality  of  the  Lincoinfnire  flee¬ 
ces,  (hows  how  greatly  wool  may  be 
improved.** 

Anf.  That  wool  may  be  improved, 
no  one  can  doubt.  But  of  this  un¬ 
doubted  truth,  the  Lincolnfliire  wool 
is  a  very  ill-chofen  proof;  lince  it  is 
by  many  degrees  the  woril,  loweft- 
priced,  and  moll  unfaleable  of  any  in 
the  kingdom.  The  weight  of  their 
fleeces  has  indeed,  for  thefe  thirty  or 
forty  years,  been  annually  increafiiig, 
by  means  of  their  introducing  large 
coarfc-woolcd  rams ;  and  thereby, 
when  any  wool  would  go  off,  the  Lin- 
colnlhire  gentlemen  have  increafed 
their  profits.  But  this  unwife  condu^ 
has  tended,  by  depreciating  our  ma- 
nufacliires,  to  render  them  lels  valua¬ 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  ;  and  by 
bringing  down  the  quality  of  our  wool 
to  a  level  vviih  that  of  neighbouring 
countries,  to  remove  the  foutidation 
of  our  national  confequence.  1  feel 
a  real  concern  for  all  rhofe  who  fufFer 
from  the  lownefs  of  wool ;  yet  1  can¬ 
not  help  oliferving,  that  the  Lincoln- 
fhire  gentlemen,  havlrig  for  many 
vears  been  greater  gainers  than  their 
neighbours,  on  account  of  the  W’eight 
of  their  fleeces,  ought  the  lefs  to  re- 
]'ine,  if  they  now^  fuffer  more  than 
their  neighbouis,  c-*pccially  as  it  is 

owing  to  themfelvcs - ^With  refpefl 

to  the  advance  of  wool  tending  to  im- 
prtive  its  <]uality,  it  is  a  well-knowm 
fa6l,  that  a  briik  demand  for  anv  ar- 
tide  tends,  not  only  to  raife  its  price, 
but  to  depreciate  its  quality. 

Arg.  3.  Formerly  Englifii  wool 
tvas  in  as  much  eftimation  at  Europe- 
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fomented  as  a  national  misfortune. 
i3ut  to  repeal  tlie  prohibition  to  e.KporC 
wool,  bccaule  fmuggliiig  cannot  be 
prevented,  would  be  like  repealing  the 
laws  againll  highwaymen,  becaufe 
robbing  cannot  be  prevented, 

Arg.  5 .  “  When  more  col  is  grown 
in  the  kingdom  than  can  be  manutac- 
liired  in  the  kingdom,  the  lurplus 
ought  to  be  exported.” 

Anf.  Before  the  war,  no  more 
wool  was  grown  in  the  kingdom  than 
tile  manutadturers  could  very  readily 
take  off.  It  then  bore  a  high  price. 
When  peace  returns,  and  the  demand 
returns  with  it,  wool  will  be  a§  much 
wanted,  and  bear  as  high  a  price  as 
ever.  With  refpedl  to  exporting  the 
lurplus,  there  is  no  furplus  ot  good 
wool ;  it  is  only  bad  w^ool  which  lies  j 
on  hand,  for  lall  year  there  was  not 
fine  wool  in  England  fulticient  tor  the 
manufadtories.  But  if  an  adt  was 
palfed  to  export  wool,  the  fine  long 
wool  would  be  lent  abroad,  and  the 
coarfe  heavy  wool  would  day  beiiind; 
for  foreigners  are  no  more  in  want  of 
bad  wool  than  we  arc.  Their  not 
wanting  all  our  goods  having  made 
a  furplus  of  wool,  our  exporting  that 
furplus  would  make  them  want  ftill 
fewer  of  our  goods ;  their  wanting 
ftill  fewer  of  our  goods  would  create 
a  frelh  furplus  of  wool,  and  thatfrelh 
furplus  exported,  would  again  lelFen 
the  demand  for  goods  ;  till  at  length 
diih'jrs  would  return  to  their  old  chan- 
nel  ;  we  ftiould  fend  foreigners  all 
our  wool  ;  they  would  manutadliire  it 
cheaper  than  we  could  ;  and  we  lliould 
receive  it  back  ready  manufadured, 
as  we  ufecl  to  do  before  the  reign  ot 
Edward  ITT. 

Arg.  6.  “Exporting  the  furplus  will 
profit  the  landholder.” 

Anf.  So  far  from  it,  it  would  be  a 
real  injury  to  him.  The  wages  which 
the  poor  receive  for  manuta«fturing  a 
pack  of  wool,  are  frequently  more 
than  twelve  times  the  original  price 
of  the  wool.  But  if  our  wool  Is  ex-  | 
ported,  it  will  be  manufadureJ  by  the  | 
poor  abroad,  and  our  own  poor  will  I 
VoL.  LV. 


be  thrown  out  of  employ.  If  foreign¬ 
ers  can  procure  our  wool,  they  will 
not  want  our  goods  ;  for  labour  is 
vallly  cheaper  amongft  them  than 
with  U5.  Let  the  wool-growers  then 
take  their  choice.  If  theychufe  non¬ 
exportation,  foreigners  will  maintaia 
the  poor  ;  if  they  chufe  exportation, 
they  muft  maintain  them  themfelves. 

Arg.  7.  “  A  duty  on  exporting  it 
will  increafe  the  public  revenue.” 

Aid.  'I'his  is  truly  being  penny 
wife  and  pound  foolilh.  Wiiat  will 
become  of  tlie  public  revenue  when 
the  poor  are  ftarving  for  w^ant  of  em¬ 
ploy  ;  wfiicii  foreigners  manufadure 
themfelves  thofe  goods  they  ufed  to 
buy  of  us  ;  when  the  nation  is  depo¬ 
pulated  through  want  of  employment 
j  for  the  poor ;  and  w’hen  that  trade, 
which  is  the  great  fource  of  our  wealth, 
is  loft? — Belides,  it  W'as',  but  juft  now 
that  wool  was  to  be  exported  to  pre¬ 
vent  fmuggiing  ;  and  now  a  duty 
to  be  laia  on  exporting  it,  which  is 
the  great  canfe  of  fmuggiing. 

Arg.  8.  “  if  corn  is  exported, whicli 
is  the  firft  principle  of  all  manufac¬ 
ture‘s, why  may  not  wool  be  exported?” 

Anf.  The  vaft  majority  of  the 
poor  in  this  kingdom,  including  men, 
women,  an.  children,  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  wool  ;  whereas  com 
finds  employment  lor  nobody  but 
inille»^s  and  bakers.  Corn  may  be 
railed  to  as  great  advantage  abroad 
as  in  England  ;  lo  that  prohibiting 
our  corn  to  he  cxporieJ  would  be  of 
little  import.ince  to  foreigners.  Cora 
too  may  be  imported ;  but  w^hence 
muft  we  import  fine  long  wool?  Be- 
fides,  corn  is  not  the  firft  principle  of 
every  manufaefture  ;  the  firft  princi¬ 
ple  of  all  manufactures  is  the  raw 
material.  In  one  word,  if  the  poor 
have  but  pleniy  of  work,  plenty  of 
bread  is  fure  to  follow,  in  a  time  of 
plenty  ;  and  it  would  do  fo,  even  if 
no  corn  was  fovvn  in  the  kingdom  ; 
Wiicreas,  without  employment,  the 
poor  would  ftarve  in  the  midft  of  plenty. 

Yours,  Ccc. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

M  la 
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pence  of  the  Equipment  of  a  Skip  of 
War, 

To  the  PuBLisHtR  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine, 

S  I  R, 

FIND  by  the  edlmates  for  the 
fervice  of  1782,  that  the  immenfe 
fum  of  9,56^,000  1.  has  beenjvoted  for 
the  naval  expence.  That  this  enor¬ 
mous  fum  Ihouid  be  requifite  merely 
for  defending  us  by  fea  for  one  year, 
at  firll  thought,  feems  not  very  pro¬ 
bable.  But  when  we  confider  the 
expence  of  a  fingle  50  gun  Ihip, 
(of  which  I  fliall  give  you  an  exam¬ 
ple,  and  you  may  lay  it  before  your 
readers),  we  may  rather  wonder  that 
even  this  fum,  immenfe  as  it  is,  fhould 
fupport  the  navy  of  Great  Britain. — 
The  Ilis  man  of  war  (with  fome  fri« 
gates  and  tranfports)  went  out,  in 
winter  1776,  to  the  relief  of  Quebec, 
then  befieged  by  the  rebels  ; — and  her 
catalogue  of  furniture,  (lores,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  provifions  (the  latter  for 
only  that  fingle  voyage),  was  as  fol¬ 
lows, 

THE  Isis  mounts  50  guns,  and  12 
fwivels. 

Manned  with  350  men. 

Vi<fluaIIed  and  llored  for  foreign 
fervice. 

Her  length  is  146  feet. 

Extreme  breadth  40  feet  6  inches. 

Burthen  1045  tons. 

The  length  of  the  mainmaft  92  feet, 
diameter  20  inches. 

The  length  of  the  maintop-maft  52 
feet  6  inches,  diameter  16  inches. 

The  length  of  the  main- top-gallant 
mah  26  feet  6  inches. 

Four  anchors,  each  52  cwt. 

Eight  cables,  1 00  fathoms  each,  and 
20  inches  diameter. 

On  the  lower  deck  are  22  guns  of 
24  pounders,  each  weighing  52  cwt. 

On  the  upper  deck  22  guns  of  12 
pounders. 

On  the  quarter  deck  and  forecaftle 
6  guns  of  6  pounders. 

In  the  tops  there  are  12  fwivel  guns, 
4  in  each  top. 


Round  fhot  for  the  lower  deck 

guns,  24  pounders,  -  1760 

Round  (hot  for  the  upper  deck 

guns,  12  pounders,  -  2200 

Round  (hot  for  the  quarter 
deck  and  forecaftle  guns,  6 
pounders,  -  6co 

Round  (hot  for  the  fwivels,  r  lb. 

each,  -  720 

Double  headed  (hot  for  the 

lower  deck  guns,  -  66 

Double  headed  fliot  for  the 

upper  deck  guns,  -  66 


Mufquet  (hot  (lead)  137  cwt. 

Piftol  (hot  3^  cwt. 

Powder,  300  barrels,  100  lib.  each, 
150  (land  of  fmall  arms,  fuch  as 
tpufquets,  piftols,  cutlalTes,  and  bay¬ 
onets. 

Pole  axes  50.  , 

Half  pikes  ico. 

Grape  (liot  for  the  lower  deck 
guns,  compofed  of  12  two- 
pound  (hot  each,  -  Ijl 

Grape  (hot  for  the  upper  deck 

guns,  compofed  of  12  one- 

pound  (hoc  each,  -  154 

Grape  (hot  for  the  quarter  deck 
and  forecaftle  guns,  compofed 
of  12  half-pound  (hot  each,  48 
Grape  fhot  for  the  fwivels  in  the 
tops,  compofed  of  12  mufquet 
balls  each,  -  144 

Boatfwain's  (lores,  fuch  as  fails, 
cordage,  &c.  in  proportion. 
Carpenter’s  the  fame. 

A  longboat  of  7  tons  burthen. 

A  ten  oar’d  barge. 

Two  fix  oar’d  cutters. 

A  flat  bottom  boat,  which  rows  20 
oars,  to  land  the  foldiers. 

Gravel  for  ballad  (what  we  call 
(hingle  ballad),  15c  tons. 

Iron  ballad,  (in  pieces  of  6  and  700 
cwt.)  50  tons. 

Six  months  Provfons^  of  all  fpecies^for 
350  7}ieny  fwith  nvood  and  coals  for 
nine  jnonthsy  and  ^ater  in  proportion  > 

Bread,  58,300  pounds. 

Beer,  50  tons. 

Rum,  I  222  gallons. 

Wine,  Port,  2444  gallons. 
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Water,  70  tons. 

Beef,  in  four  pound  pieces,  8400 
pieces. 

Pork,  in  tKree  pound  pieces,  8400 
pieces.  > 

Batter,  three  months  allowance  on- 
ly,  1580  pounds. 

Oatmeal,  398  bufliels. 

Peafe,  259  bufhels. 

Cheefe,  three  months  allowance, 
21^  :  pounds. 

Oil,  three  months,  266  gallons. 
Vinegar,  516  gallons* 

Fruit,  ) 

Sue  ,  C  16,800  pounds. 

Fionr,  3 

C'>ais,  52  clialdron,  each  chaldron 
25  cwt  65  tons.  j 

Wood,  32  cord. — cord  is  a \ 
horje  nuaggon  load^ 

\ 

Yj  Publisher  i?/*  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

AS  your  Mifcellany,  as  well  as  the 
Englilh  periodical  publications, 
appears  to  me  to  be  too  much  employ¬ 
ed  in  difculling  political  meafures, — I 
have  tranfmitted  you  a  tew  Queries 
on  Ipeculdtive  fubjeds,  which  you  may 
inferc  for  the  perufal  of  your  corre- 
fpondents,  and  which,  if  fully  confi- 
dered,  ftiould  produce  fome  ingenious 
tlfays.  1  do  not  remember  to  have 
feen  any  treatife  or  fpeech  tending  to 
folve  any  of  my  prop  ditions :  Tho’ 

I  have  heard  in  a  certain  focicty  pro¬ 
lix  debates  on  fubjeds  of  far  lefs  cu- 
riofity.  M. 

Q^U  E  R  I  E  S. 

I.  EQJJIRED  an  analyfis  of  the 
X\.  miitr’s  motives  in  heaping 
up  wealth,  which  he  neither  ufes,  nor 
means  to  ufe?  And  whether,  in  fuch 
circumdances,  the  love  of  money  is  a 
primary  or  fecondary  palfion  ? 

2.  Are  the  different  feftaries  into 
which  the  protelfors  of  Chrillianity 
divide  themfelves,  conducive  to  the 
hurt  or  intcreft  of  religion?  And 
is  it  from  the  fpirit  of  the  Chrif- 
lian  religion,  or  from  the  nature  of 


I  the  human  mind,  that  fuch  dlvifions 
f  are  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

3.  If  the  idea  of  a  b  dance  of  power 
among  the  dates  of  Chridendom  has 

!  prevented  belligerent  nations  from 
reaching  the  extremes  of  lofs  or  gain, 
quere,  Whether  this  idea  might  not 
he  improved  into  a  fcheme  for  a  per¬ 
petual  peace,  and  the  ablblute  preven¬ 
tion  of  war  ? 

4.  It  is  a  proverbial  faying,  That 
abfence  is  a  cure  for  love  ;  and  Virgil 
has  faid  of  himfelf,  “  Urit  femina 
videndo  but  a  folution  is  required, 
whether  the  original  when  prelent, 
or  the  image  when  ableni,  of  the  be¬ 
loved  objed,  is  mod  fifcinating? 

4.  Quere,  Is  it  polfible  f'T  a  man 
to  rtafon  himfelf  eiiher  in  or  out  of 
love  ? 

5.  If  repulfe  and  oppnfition  are 
the  fuel  of  love,  what  courle  ought  a 
woman  of  principle  to  take  in  the 
management  of  a  worthy  man,  vvhi.le 
paflion  for  her  Ihe  will  not,  cannot 
gratify  ? 

7.  Is  love  fuppofablc,  without  the 
hope  of  fruition  ? 

8.  Is  real  or  feeming  worth  bed 
calculated  to  infure  fiiccels  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  purfuits  ol  life  ? 

9.  What  are  the  diferiminating 
boundaries  betwixt  pot  try  and  profe  ? 

10.  Has  Chridianity  iulTcred  lefs, 
or  has  it  any  thing  to  fear  from  feep- 
ticifm  ? 

11.  Whether  do  mankind  contri¬ 
bute  mod  10  the  mifery  or  h.ippinefs 
of  each  other  ? 

!  2.  Whether  are  we  mod  happy  or 
^iferable  in  our  dreams,  or  in  our 
waking  hours  ? 

13.  Is  the  impofilbility  of  a  perf^e- 
tuurn  7nohile  demondrable,  or  otner- 
wife  ? 

14.  Is  gravitation  a  dldant  law  of 
nature,  or  only  a  modification  rf  riiat 
univerfal  law,  which  runs  through 
every  fpccies  of  being,  whether  ani¬ 
mate  or  inanimate,  by  which  like 
draws  to  like,  and  which  ma’,  hence 
be  denominated  the  attradfionof  limi- 
litude  ? 


15*  What  are  the  caufes  of  a  diffe¬ 
rence  in  dialed  among  people  who 
fpeak  the  fame  language  ?  M. 

Answer  to  a  Query.  [P*  209.] 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

IT  is  an  undeniable  fad,  that  if  the 
inliabitants  of  the  town  of  Bath 
had  exerted  themi'elves  in  oppoling 
t}ic  proceedings  of  the  illiterate  and 
daring  mob,  no  chapels  would  have  \ 
been  burnt,  nor  any  adjacent  houfes 
deftroyed*  But,  in  place  of  doing  | 
their  endeavour  to  aid  thofe  who 
wanted  their  afTiftance,  they  remained 
inadive  and  unconcerned,  and  con¬ 
nived  at  the  folly  and  fanaticifm  of 
the  mobility,  by  permitting  them  to 
pafs  unmolefted  with  the  faggots  in 
their  hands.  Had  they  ufeu  their 
united  efforts  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe 
proceedings,  no  tax  would  have  en- 
liied  to  indemnify  the  innocent  fuf- 
ferers.  The  taxation  is  a  political 
rneafure,  founded  upon  humanity  and 
jultice,  as  it  will  ferve  to  preferve 
peace  among  fociety  in  time- coming, 
and  to  prompt  fpedators  to  luccour 
the  diftrefl'ed  and  hclfilels  upon  a  like 
emergency.  It.  ex’^ends  to  fnch  who 
inhabit  houfes  unfinilhed  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  to  teach  them  to  be  quiet  and 
inoffenfive,  and  to  deter  them  from 
burning  the  houfes  and  effeds,  or 
butchering  thofe  perfons  whom  they 
detell  becanfe  they  are  papilf.s,  and 
chufe  a  different  road  to  Heaven.  ' 
If  the  magiftrates  were  remifs  in 
their  duty,  they  were  fubjed  and 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  coun¬ 
try. — By  what  authority  was  the 
taxation  im poled  ?  'Po  the  fame  may 
appeals  V>e  made  j  but  undoubtedly 
fuch  would  meet  with  a  bad  recepr 
tjon  ;  becanfe  the  querift  w’ould  have 
the  magiftrates  folely  to  bear  the 
burden  ;  confequently,  it  appears,  the 
damage  mull  have  been  little,  or  the 
magi H  rates  very  rich  :  but  as  no 
charge  was  preferred  againft  them, 


the  querilt  no  count  tninKs  ought 
themfelves  to  he  committed  to  the  flames. 
And  it  is  indiferirninate  to  lefl'en  each 
man^s  proportion,  though  few  of  any 
feeling  will  grudge  their  moiety  for 
fuch  a  purpole.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  6cc. 


omen 


The  India  Company  having  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  fecun¬ 
dity  of  the  female  adventurers  they 
have  for  fome  years  pall  encouraged 
to  emigrate  to  the  Eafi, — might  it  not. 
be  a  politic  lefolution  to  fend  one  a 
fair  cargo  by  the  firfi  fleet  for  India? 
One  prolific  dame  would  be  of  more 
benefit  in  future  to  their  iettlements, 
than  two  or  three  foldiers  ;  and  it 
they  v'ould  give  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  many  unfortunate  and 
Ipirited  girls  of  this  country  to  em¬ 
bark,  it  might  be  attended  with  the 
moft  rapid  increafe  of  the  white  fpe- 
I  cies  in  India.  Let  the  Company  pe¬ 
tition  parliament  to  have  all  the  dif- 
orderly  women  who  merit  Bridewell, 
incorporated  into  the  bed  and  board 
of  their  troops,  after  undergoing  a 
proper  moral  and  religipus  difcipline 
in  fuch  a  place  as  the  Magdalen  ; 
and  let  them  further  offer  the  great- 
ell  encouragement  to  every  niodell 
female  to  embark  for  their  fettlements, 
where  ^hey  fhail  be  given  away  in 
marriage  to  the  foldiery,  according 
to  their  rank  and  mwrit.  If  fome 
fuch  plan  were  adopted,  India  would 
want  few  recruits  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty  years,  which  would  totally 
abolilh  that  horrid  trafficking  in  hu¬ 
man  flefh,  known  by  the  appellative 
!  of  crimping,  Your’s  &c. 

No  Nabob. 
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POETRY. 

CAKWLITY.  A  Capriccio.— - 

Jetel  Efq;  —  From  Poetical  Aroufements 
at  a  Villa  near  Bath, 

From  Babel’s  ruins  rofc  the  gabbling  Mufe, 
Grew  to  perplex,  and  flourilb’d  to  con- 
fufe; 

Firft  in  republics  rais’d  her  tyrant  throne. 

And  mark’d  the  pert  Athenian  for  her  own  : 
Stern  Lacedaemon  fcorn’d  the  wordy  war. 

The  clalh  of  Ihields  preferr’d,  and  tattling 
car; 

Much  fhc  rever’d  the  philofophic  rule. 

That  IclFen’d  Silence  to  the  Samian  fchool, 

Atid  held,  in  fpiie  of  Rhetoric’s  pretence, 

That  fail  concifenefs  was  the  foul  of  Senfe: 

Still  wellward  flew  the  Pow'r,  and  later  1  ime 
Hail’d  her  monarchic  form  in  Gallic  clime; 

A  people’s  ge  -ius  (well’d  her  idle  (late, 

A  people  fam’d  for  petulance  and  prate! 

Tad  t«-  this  illc  of  antiquated  fame, 

With  fib.  fincfle,  and  fl  .ttery,  (he  came, 

Fly’d  at  the  n»>ify  bar  each  brazen  grace. 

Shook  the  pale  Icnate — till  (he  got  a  place, 

For  |)ious  lethargy  the  Church  compos’d, 

And  pick'd  the  Faithful’s  pockets  while  they 
doz’d. 

Yet  at  t  is  hallow’d  time,  when  laws  and 
(Hte 

Foftpone  tiie  bus’nefs  they  began  too  late; 
While  dull  Vacation  yawns  in  ev'ry  dreet, 

And  only  cits  remiin  to  (nore  and  eat ; 

For  Baia’.s  whiten’d  ^vaie  and  fmoki  g  fprings, 
Ti»e  goddefs  ^aves  in  air  her  dricicni  wings, 
Perch’d  o’er  the  pump  room,  fnutfs  the  grate 
ful  fleam. 

And  claims  a  perl  precedence  at  the  flream, 
Rears  a  the  riding  houfe  her  perrlefs  pow’r, 
Duit  todigefl  at  half  a  crown  an  hour; 

1  here  graceful  lead.^  the  planetary  dance, 

In  Scace’s  orrery  to  pace  and  prance; 
Kqueftrian  Venus  there  her  tranfil  keeps. 

Mars  joins  the  charge,  and  gouty  Saturn 
creeps. 

Out-clamour’d  by  the  din  of  belles  and  fleeds, 
To  Hiller  (ccncs  the  pow’r  of  prate  recedes; 
Down  from  their  heights  the  rebel  rout  con¬ 
vey’d, 

Form  a  p»oud  Congrefs  on  the  South  Parade. 

Fierce  mong  the  fierceft  loudefl  of  the  loud, 
A  Maiden  Aunt  flar’d  foicmofl  of  the  croud  , 
Ten  tawdry  tulips  gleam’d  upon  her  head. 
Where  virgin  yellow  drove  with  virgin  red; 
From  moni  to  dewy  eve  her  thundf-rs  rung, 
While  Laufdoivne  roar’d  rcfponfive  to  her 
tongue : 

“  What!  four  matadores,  and  yet  lofc  the 
codille! 

There  ue  cr  was  fo  pcevilh  a  rurfe  a.s  quadrille! 


And  it  anfwers  no  purpofe  to  fuz  or  refuz, 
Thefe  minxes  and  coxcombs  to  chatter  and 
buz! 

How  alter’d  are  times  flnee  Sir  Launcelot  Luiher 
At  once  to  thole  eyes  lofl  his  heart  and  bis 
rubber! 

How  fair  his  fulLbottom!  how  fpruce  his  era* 
vat!  (his  hat! 

And  then,  mighty  Pow’rs.  fuch  a  cock  with 
In  the  dance  of  thole  days  fuch  a  fenfe  of  de¬ 
corum. 

One  might  glide  Matftjal  Saxe  with  the  grace 
of  the  qu‘'»rum; 

But  now  we’ve  fuch  cap ‘ring  and  nodding  of 
feather, 

Such  fops  too,  that  melt  at  the  change  of  the 
weather. 

Such  filicides,  duels,  whereafes,  divorces, 

Such  rapes  and  fuch  rapine  by  Germany’s 
forces, 

And  then  poor  Old  England— fo  trimm’d  and 
new-faiiglc  i — 

Not  a  milliner’s  ’prentice  hut’s  fledg’d  and 
beipaugled — 

They  may  fay  what  they  will,  but  this  profit- 
gaic  nation, 

With  its  Nabobs,  and  Deifls,  and  thin  popula¬ 
tion 

Muft  crumble  to  ruin!*”  ■ 

More  had  flie  peal’d,  vvhen  burfling  from 
the  Styx. 

Begirt  with  honours,  and  beflrwng  with  tricks, 
A  motley  demon  feiz’d  the  vet’ran  maid. 

To  fiflcrs  three  the  wnnkled  charge  convey’d, 
o’er  herchapt  lips  fprta  l  out  hi'  ty.ant  hfl. 
While  Silence  own’d  the  fprite,  and  hail’d  him 
—  Whist. 

A  tinfel  carcafe,  meagre,  lank,  and  long, 
Vermicularly  wriggled  l.om  the  throng; 

fiiver  gra'cs  its  (lender  feet  confin’d, 

And,  gibbet  like,  it  fluver’d  to  the  wind, 

Some  call’d  it  Beau^  fome  milbelicv’d  it  Afaw, 
lill  thu>  the  doubtful  animal  began:— 

“  Hail  thou  goddefs,  glib  and  free. 

Joyous  Chaiterboxity ! 

Thine,  goddefs,  thine  to  roll  along 
1  he  tide  (*f  fmall-talk  and  of  /o«. 

To  lifp  in  animated  fighs 
The  luftre  ot  Janetta’s  eyes, 

The  dimpled  innocence  to  fpeak 
That  fjiorts  upon  Franccfca’»  cheek. 

Thine  too  the  grace  to  condcicend 
When  feurvier  thcmc'  the  fong  attend, 
When  hypei-criiics  grow  iiideienr. 

Nor  (pare  the  Circus  for  the  Crefeent, 
Plunge  into  fer-tpes  our  cify  toafls. 

And  call  our  peers  and  pillars,  , 

“  Far  fairer  confequence  befall 
The  chat  and  tattle  of  the  ball ! 

The  ligli  and  vow  fo  foon  forgot. 

The  befl  receipt  for  Bergamot. 

What  novel  imp — or— “txporutiop 
Alfe^ls  Bathonia’s  flu^tiuii  m; 


The  PINCH  of  SNUFF.  An  humble  Imiu 
tion^  or  Parody y  of  Mr  Pope’5  Stile. 


What  rfnf!czvou8  was  kept  at  church. 

With  who  was  loo’d,  or  loft  the  lurch, 

And  laft,  not  leaft  of  all  together. 

That  never  threadbare  theme — the  weather. 
Such  be  the  topics  of  the  day, 

To  flirt  and  lounge  its  hours  away; 

So  (hall  the  beau  rhy  ftiri'  c  adore, 

Nor  belle  dccifivc  vote  thee,  Bore  / 

And  laft  the  bar'^Hng,  mufically  vain, 

To  Tully’s  vafe  confign’d  his  babbling  ftrain  ; 
That  vafe,  which  erft  Frafcati’sglades  among, 
JLiv*d  at  the  magic  of  a  maflcr*s  tongue, 

Swells  at  the  tribute,  and  indignant  views 
Garrulity  fupplant  the  gentler  Mufe; 

And  yet  one  willow  wreath  thefe  hands  (hall 
weave, 

One  figh  to  (oft  Louifa’s  lofs  (hall  heave;  • 
Meek  Elegy  regret  th*  ingenuous  maid. 

By  defpVate  fates  and  recreant  baris  betray’d. 
Till  Sappho’s  fmile  the  caufclefs  bluih  re 
p rov’d 

And  Tooth’d  the  beauteous  merit  that  (he 
lov’d— 

Thus  garrulous  the  lyre  in  Beauty’s  praife, 
For  fond  Garrulity  (upply’d  the  lays. 

And  fure  if  airy  nothings  t«>  dilate. 

Be  w  r(hip  to  the  deity  of  PratCy 
Still  to  Garrulity  the  (trains  belong. 

At  once  the  Mufe  and  cftence  of  the  Tong! 


SNUFF !  our  fa(hionable  end  and  aim  ! 

9  srralburgh.  Rappee,  Dutch,  Scots,  what- 
e’er  thy  name! 

Powder  celertinl  I  quinteftcnce  divine  ! 

New  joys  enwrap  my  foul  while  thou  art  mine. 
Who  takes  ?  who  takes  thee  not  ?  where'er  I 
range, 

I  fmcll  thy  fwcefs,  from  Pall-mall  to  the 
’Change. 

By  thee  alTiftcd,  ladies  kill  the  day. 

And  oreathe,  more  freely,  fcandal  o’er  their 


Nor  lefs  they  prize  thy  virtues  when  in  bed; 
One  pinch  of  thee  revives  the  vapour’d  h  id; 
Removes  the  fpleen,  remove'  the  qualmdh  (it. 
And  gives  a  brilker  tur*  to  female  wii; 

Warms  in  the  n  f-,  refrelhes  like  the  hreze, 
Gloves  in  the  head,  an  1  tickles  i  ■  the  fnecze. 
With  ut  it.  Ti'tiel.  '*h>f  wou.d  be  rhy  I  )t  ? 
What— but  to  ftrut  ne  l<  £tcd.  and  forgor 
What  boots  it  t«)r  thee  to  have  dipt  thy  hands 
la  odours  wafted  from  \rabian  lands? 

Ah!  “hat  avails  thy  (ce  trd  foltiaire. 

Thy  careicls  (wing,  and  pertly-tripping  air; 
The  crimlbn  walh,  that  bh/oms  upoi*  tl  y  face? 
Thy  modKh  hat,  and  coat  that  flames  with 
lace? 

In  vain  thy  cloaths,  in  vain  thy  trimmings 
(hine, 

If  the  Parifian  fnu(f  box  be  not  thine. 

Come  to  my  nofe  then,  Snu(F.  n'>r  come  alone, 
Bring  tafte  with  thee,  for  lafte  is  all  thy  own. 


A  HYMN  to  P9VERTI 


OPOVER  FY  !  thou  foiirce  of  human  ait, 
Thou  great  infpirci  of  the  p'  ct’«  fong ! 

In  vain  Apollo  dictates,  and  the  Nine 
Atteod  in  vain,  ui.lcfs  thy  mighty  hand 
Dircfl  the  tuneful  lyre.  Without  thy  aid 
The  canvas  breathes  no  longer;  Mufic’s 
charms, 

Vninfluenc’d  by  thee,  forget  to  pleafe  : 

Thou  giv’ft  the  organ  found;  by  thee  the  flute 
Breathes  harmony;  the  tuneful  viol  owns 
Thy  po“’rful  touch.  The  warbling  voice  is 

thine. 

Thou  gav’ft  to  Nicolini  ev’iy  grace. 

And  cv’ry  charm  to  Farinclli’s  fong. 

By  thee  the  lawyer  pleads.  The  foldier’s  arm 
Is  nerv’d  by  thee.  Thy  pow’r  the  gownfman 
feels. 

And,  urg’d  by  thee,  unfolds  Heav’n’s  myftic 
truths. 

The  haughty  fair,  that  fwclls  with  proud  dif- 
dain. 

And  fmiles  at  mifehiefs  which  her  eyes  have 
made. 

Thou  humbled  to  fubmit,  and  blcfs  man¬ 
kind. 

Hail,  pow  r  oihnipotcnt !  me,  uninvok’d. 

Thou  deign’d  to  vifit  far,  alas!  unlit 
To  bear  thy  awful  prefence :  O,  retire? 

At  diftance  let  n.c  view  thee;  left  too  nigh, 

I  (ink  beneath  the  terrors  of  thy  form? 


rMET  young  Da  mom  t’other  day, 

^  nd  near  me  as  he  dre^w , 

N  '  Ivsain,  metiiought,  e’er  look’d  fo  gay 
Ui  on  my  word  ^tistruc. 

With  ardent  blifs  my  lips  he  preft; 

Pray,  what  enu’d  Phillis  do? 

I  frow'.’d — hut  ’fjith  I  frown’d  in  jeft- 
Upon  my  word  ’tis  true. 

The  fhr  pherd  fi.  h’d.  and  ta'k’d  of  love, 
(A  theme  to  me  quite  luw) 

Of  angels— hcav  •  — and-— pO‘'’rs  above, 
And  vow’d  hat  rdl  was  true. 

My  bofom  thr  bb’d — I  knew  not  why¬ 
's  ftill  more  f  ,nd  he  grew; 

I  liften’d  to  his  tale  with  joy— 

Upon  my  word  tis  true. 

Let  Damon  now  be  bled,  he  cry’d. 

And  fondly  to  me  flew ; 

His  freedom,  vain  I  drove  to  chide— 
Upon  my  word  ’tis  true. 

With  blulhes  fpread,  I  look’d  confeat. 
Felt  joys  but  known  to  few; 

For  now  f  found  wh..t  Damon  meant, 
And  all  he  faid  was  true. 


/• 
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REVIEW. 

Muunt  Hknneth.  y]  Novel,  z  Vols. 
izmo,  6/.  Lowndes,  London. 

WE  do  not  remember  that  we 
have,  for  many  years,  had  the 
fatisfa<5fion  of  reviewing  a  work  of 
this  kind,  that  abounds  with  more 
lively  rtrokes  of  wit,  or  fallies  of 
fancy  ;  with  more  judicious  refle<5Hnns, 
or  pleafing  and  interelliag  charac¬ 
ters.  Its  fentiments  are  liberal  and 
manly,  the  tendency  of  it  is  perfeflly 
moral ;  for  its  whole  defign  is  to  in- 
fufe  into  the  heart,  by  the  mod  enga¬ 
ging  examples,  the  principles  of  ho- 
n  )ur  and  truth,  focial  love,  and  gene¬ 
ral  benevolence. 

To  abridge  this  novel,  or  even  to 
give  a  general  outline  of  its  charac¬ 
ters,  plot,  or  denoueinent^  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  our  work:  we  Ihall 
therefore  prefent  our  readers  with 
only  the  following  little  cpifode,  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  anther’s  fprightly 
manner  of  reafoning  on  a  fubjed 
which  graver  politicians  have  not 
difculfed  with  more  folid  argument, 
in  long  orations  in  the  Houfe,  or  in 
laboured  produdlions  from  the  prefs. 

<<  Carthage  had  fettled  colonies  in 
the  Hefperides,  which  in  time  grew 
to  be  worth  fomething.  Carthage 
defired  to  tax  tht’e  fortunate  iflands. 
The  fortunate  iflands  did  not  delire 
to  be  taxed.” 

The  marrow  of  thefe  negociations 
may  be  comprifed  in  the  follow  ing 
fhort  dialogue  : 

‘‘  Carth,  We  are  to  defire  you, 
Gentlemen,  to  fubmit  patiently  and 
lovingly  to  a  few  taxes  which  our 
country  will  do  itfelf  the  honour  to 
lay  upon  yours,  as  times  and  occa- 
lions  may  offer. 

“  Hejp.  We  muft  beg  the  favour 
of  you  to  permit  us  to  tax  otirftlvt;s, 
as  the  people  of  your  good  couiiM  y 
are  accultomed  to  do,  whom  we  are 
fond  of  imitating,  and  of  calling  our 


friends  and  brethren  upon  all  occa- 
lions. 

“6’.  To  tax  yourfelves  will  not 
anfwer  our  purpofe  ;  for  how  can  you 
be  judges  ot  wdiat  you  want  ? 

H.  At  lealt  as  w’cll  as  you  can 
be  of  what  we  are  able  to  pay. 

“  C.  But  if  you  give  us  no  more 
than  you  like,  that  will  probably  be 
too  little. 

“  H.  And  if  you  take  from  iis 
what  you  pieafe,  that  will  probably 
be  too  much. 

“  C,  We  have  laid  a  heavy  load 
on  ourfelves  for  your  emolument.— 
Gratitude  ought  to  induce  you  to 
fubmit  to  our  demands. 

«  H,  H  OIK  Illy,  now,  did  you  do 
this  for  cur  fake  or  your  oavn  ?  But 
be  it  for  ours,  we  are  making  your 
people  a  large  return,  by  working 
for  them  with  all  our  might.  The 
greateil  part  of  the  whole  profit  of 
(•ur  indiiitry  has  been  :^jways  yours. 
Permit  it  to  continue  fo.  Turn  all 
our  trade  into  your  own  harbours, 
as  you  are  wont.  Tax  in  your  own 
country  the  commodities  you  make 
us  buy  ;  but  let  us  be  favoured  with 
the  privilege  your  people  lb  julUy 
boaft  of  as  their  greateil  fafeguard  ; 
let  us  give  and  grant  our  own  money. 

“  C,  As  to  the  benefit  ot  your 
trade,  it  may  be  fomething  to  our 
people  in  general.  But  what  is  that 
to  the  necefiities  of  government  ? — 
We  want  a  benefit  Howing  full  and 
fall  into  the  Exchequer  We  don’t 
underlland  your  round-about  way  of 
fending  it  through  the  body  of  the 
people. 

“  //.  Vv’^ e  believe  it ;  otherwife 
you  would  certainly  be  content  w’ith 
receiving  it  as  you  do,  in  the  bell 
manner  pofiable,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole. 

“  C.  What  \vc  have  already  we 
have  no  rcalbn  to  demand.  — More, 
Gentlemen,  more  ; — and  by  the  llrait 
forward  road. 

//.  We  cannot  confent  to  it. 

C,  Then,  by  G — d,  we  .will 
dragoon  you  till  you  do. 
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man  s  lire,  which  were  not  bciore 
known  ;  together  with  leveral  of  his 
letters  to  his  mother  and  hiter,  alter 
he  came  up  ro  London. 

The  following  letter  from  Chatter, 
ton’s  filler  (ro  Mr  Hackman  we  be¬ 
lieve)  appears  to  be  perfedly  genuine, 
and  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  young 
genius  in  his  early  years. 

«  S  I  R, 

CONSCIOUS  of  my  own  ina- 
bilitys  to  write  to  a  man  of  letters. 
And  reliK^lant  to  engage  in  the  pain¬ 
full  recolledion  of  the  particulars  of 
the  life  of  my  dear  deceafed  brother, 
together  with  the  ill  Hate  of  health 
I’ve  enjoyed  fince  it  has  been  required 
of  me,  are.  Sir,  the  real  caufes  of  my 
not  writing  fooner.  But  I  am  invited 
to  write  as  to  a  friend,  infpired  with 
the  facred  name,  I  will  forget  the 
incorrednefs  of  my  epiftel  and  pro¬ 
ceed. 

“  My  brother  very  early  difeover’d 
a  thurll  for  prehemince  I  remember 
before  he  was  5  years  old  he  would 
always  prefide  over  his  playmates  as 
their  mailer  and  they  his  hired  fer- 
vants.  He  was  dull  in  learning  not 
knowing  many  letters  at  4  years  old 
and  always  objeded  to  read  in  a  fmall 
book.  He  learnt  the  Alphabet  from 
an  old  Folio  mufic  book  of  father’s 
my  mother  was  then  tearing  up  for 
wall  paper,  the  capitals  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  verfes.  I  aflifted  in  teach* 
ing  him.  I  recoiled  nothing  remark¬ 
able  till  he  went  into  the  fchool,  which 
was  in  his  Blh  year.  Excepting  his 
promifeing  my  mother  and  me  a  deal 
of  finery  when  he  grew  up  as  a  re¬ 
ward  of  her  care.  About  his  10th 
year  he  began  (with  the  trifle  my 
mother  allowed  him  for  pocket  mo¬ 
ney)  to  hire  books  from  the  circula¬ 
ting  liberay  and  we  were  informed  by 
the  ulher  made  rapid  progrefs  in  arith- 
matick.  Between  his  iith  and  12th 
year  he  w^rote  a  catering ue  of  the 
books  he  had  read  to  the  number  of 
70.  Hiilory  and  divinity  were  the 


Love  and  Madness,  a  Story  too  true; 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  between  Parties^ 
•whofe  Names  naould  perhaps  be  men^ 
tioned  nvere  they  iefs  kwrjjn  or  lefs 
lamented  tvo,  td.  Second  Edition, 
Kearlley,  London. 

IN  a  former  Magazine  [Vol.  xlviii. 

p.  iB^.]  we  gave  an  account  of 
the  firil  edition  of  this  publication. — 
It  confids  of  a  feries  of  Letters,  that 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
real  love-letters  which  paffed  between 
the  unfortunate  Mifs  Kay  and  Mr 
Hackman,  who,  as  moil  of  our  read¬ 
ers  may  remember,  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  for  Ihooting  his  millrefs  as 
fhe  Hepped  into  her  carriage  from 
Drury-lane  theatre.  They  were  both 
very  accompHlhed  perfons,  the  lady 
having  received  a  more  polite  educa¬ 
tion  than  moll  falliionable  ladies  will 
attend  to  acquire.  Thefe  Letters  are 
therefore  not  Huffed  with  the  mere 
effufions  of  love- Tick  fouls,  but  afford 
fome  excellent  oblervatlons  on  litera¬ 
ture  and  fcience. — That  prodigy  of 
genius,  Chatterton,  for  information 
concerning  whofe  life  Mils  Ray  ex- 
preffed  lingular  folicitnde,  employs  a 
confiderabie  part  of  this  volume. — 
Mr  Hackman  feenns  to  have  been 
qualified  to  give  the  w’ifhed-for  intel¬ 
ligence,  by  his  correfpondence  with 
the  friends  of  Chatterron, — and  we 
accordingly  find  in  thefe  letters  fome 
anecdotes  of  that  extraordinary  young 
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chief  fuhjcifls,  his  fchool  mites  infor¬ 
med  us  he  retired  to  read  at  the  hours 
•allotted  for  play. — At  12  years  old 
he  was  confirm’d  by  the  Bilhop,  he 
inide  very  fenciable  ferious  remarks 
on  the  awfullnefs  of  the  ceremony  and 
his  own  feelings  and  convidlions  du¬ 
ring  it.  Soon  after  this  in  the  week 
he  was  door .  keeper  he  made  fome 
vcrfwS  on  the  lall  day,  I  think  about 
j  8  lines,  paraphrafed  the  9  chapter  of 
Job,  and  not  long  alter  fome  chapters 
in  Ifaiah.  He  had  been  gloomy  from 
the  ti  ne  he  began  to  learn,  but  we 
remark’d  he  was  more  chearfnll  after 
hebegan  to  write  poetry.  Some  fi- 
terlcal  peicis  we  faw  foon  after.  His 
intimates  in  the  leu ool  were  but  tew 
and  they  foiicl  lads  and  except  the 
next  neighbour’s  fons  I  know  ot  none 
acquaintance  he  had  oat.  He  wa^> 
14  the  20  of  i>Jovr.  and  bound  ap- 
prentic  the  I  ft  of  July  following.  Soon 
after  his  apprenciedhip  he  correfoon- 
ded  with  one  of  his  fchool  mates  that 
haJ  been  his  bedfellow,  and  was  I 
l>€licve  bound  to  a  mevchliari:  at  New 
York.  He  read  a  letter  at  home  that 
he  wrote  to  his  friend,  a  coileition  of 
all  the  hard  words  in  the  Eaeiiih  Ian- 
guage,  and  requefted  hi-m  to  aiiiwer 
it.  He  was  a  lover  of  truth  from  the 
earl  yell  dawn  of  reafon,  and  nothing 
would  move  him  fo  much  as  being 
bely’d.  When  in  the  fchool  we  were 
informd  by  the  ulher,  his  mafter  de 
pended  on  his  verafity  on  all  occa- 
tions.  Til!  this  time  he  was  remark¬ 
ably  indilFecent  to  females,  one  day 
he  was  remarking  to  me  th  *  tendency 
fever  ftudy  had  to  four  the  temper 
and  declared  he  had  always  feen  all 
the  fex  with  equal  indifference  but 
thofe  that  nature  made  dear,  he 
thought  of  makeing  ah  acquaintance 
with  -a  girl  in  the  neighbourhood  fup- 
pofeing  it  might  foften  the  aufterity 
of  temper  ftudy  had  ocationd,  he  wrote 
a  poem  to  her  and  they  commenced 
corrifponding  acquaintance.  About 
this  time  the  parchments  belonging 
to  my  father  that  was  left  of  covering 
VoL.  I-V^. 


his  boys  books,  my  brother  carried  to 
the  office.  He  would  often  fpeak  in 
great  raptures  of  tlie  undoubted  fiic- 
cefs  of  his  plan  for  future  life,  hie 
was  introduced  to  Mr  Barret,  Mr 
Catco:,  his  ambition  increas’d  dayly. 
Hts  fpirits  was  rather  uneven,  fome 
times  fo  gloom’d  that  for  many  days 
together  he  would  fay  very  little  and 
that  by  conftraint.  At  other  times 
exceeding  chearfull.  When  in  fpirits 
he  would  enjoy  his  rifiiig  fame,  con¬ 
fident  of  advancement  he  would  pro- 
mife  my  mother  and  me  Ihonld  bo 
partakers  of  his  fiiccefs.  Mr  Bir  eC 
lent  him  m.iny  books  on  fjr^;_ry  and 
I  beleive  he  bought  many  more  as  I 
remember  to  have  packt  them  up  to 
fend  to  him  wlion  in  L  ukIoh  and  no 
denand  was  ever  made  for  them. 
About  this  ti  ne  lie  wrote  f.vcnU  ia- 
terical  poems,  one  in  the  oapers  oa 
Mr  C  itcot’s  putting  the  new.  :r  p'  i  cs 
in  ^tN  colas  tower.  He  began  to  be 
iiiiiverfallv  known  atn  m*;:  tae  yoe.n  »• 
men.  He  li ad  many  c  ip  acrpiain’  anct 
but  [  ain  contident  few  iminiates.  At 
a!)ont  17  he  became  acquainted  with  ' 
Mr  Clayfi-ld  dilliller  in  'Jaftle  ftreet, 
who  lent  him  many  books  on  aftro- 
nnmy  Mr  Cator  likcwif:  .afriiled  liiai 
with  b('».oks  on  that  fubj.'d.  f»'o  n 
thence  he  anplvd  hifufclf  to  that  ftudy. 
His  hours  in  the  office  was  from  8  ia 
the  moiMing  to  8  in  rl)c  evening,  lie 
had  little  of  his  mailers  bnlinefb  to  do. 
fome  times  not  2  hours  in  a  day» 
which  gave  him  an  oppertunity  to 
perfne  i'.is  genius.  Hr  boarded  aC 
Mr  Lamberts,  but  we  faw  him  moft 
evenings  before  9  o’clock  and  would 
ia  general  ftay  to  the  limits  of  his 
time  which  was  lo.  o  clock.  He  was 
feldom  two  evenings  toge  her  without 
feeing  us.  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  add, ' 
we  had  heard  him  frequently  fay  that  _ 
he  found  he  lludcd  beft  toward  the 
full  of  the  moon  and  would  often  fit  • 
up  all  night  and  write  by  moon  light. 
A  few  montlis  after  he  left  Briftol  he 
'vrote  letters  to  fever  d  bookfellers  in 
London  I  believe  to  learn  it  there  was 
N  n 


any  prcblliiy  of  his  getting  an  em-  never  dipped  her  pen  in  dramatic  ink 
ploymeiit  there  but  that  I  can’t  affirm  before.  It  is  with  great  piopriety 
as  the  fubje^l  was  a  fecret  at  home,  called  V arkty^  as  nothing  can  be 
He  wrote  one  letter  to  Sir  Horace  more  yartous  than  the  fcvtral  feencs 
\Varpcol.  and  except  his  corrifpon-  of  which  it  is  cbmpofed.  It  was  re- 
der.ee  with  Mifs  Rumfey,  the  girl  I  ceived  with  fo  much  confufion  and 
btiore  mentiond,  I  know  of  no  other.  oppofition>  that  the  w'hole  could  not 
He  would  frequently  walk  the  Col-  be  diftin^tly  heard.  The  chara^ers 
ledge  green  with  the  ycung  girls  that  were  thus  reprefented  ; 
lUiiedly  paraded  there  to  Ihew  their  Lord  Frankly,  Mr  Brereton, 
finery.  But  I  realy  beleive  he  w'as  no  Merely,  Mr  Smith. 
debauchee  (ih(/Ugh  feme  have  repor-  Commodore  Broadfide,  Mr  King. 
ted  it),  the  dear  unhappy  boy  had  Major  Seafort,  A/r 
faults  enough  I  law  with  concern,  he  Captain  Seafort,  Mr  Palmer. 
was  preud  and  exceedingly  impetious  Sir  Timothy  Valerian,  Mr  Parfom. 
but  that  of  venality  he  could  not  be  Sir  F.  Fal  Lai,  MrR.  Palmer. 
juftly  accufed  with.  Mrs'  Lambert  Steady,  Mr  Bannijler ^jun. 
inlormd  me  not  2  months  before  he  Davy,  Mr  Burton. 

Uft  Eriftol,  he  had  never  been  once  ^adv  Courtney.  ]\1rs  AlMn. 
found  cut  ot  the  office  m  the  ftated  Temple,  Mifs  Farress. 

hours  as  they  frequently  lent  the  foot-  ,  Lady  Fal  Lai,  Mifs  Pope. 

^,an  and  other  fervants  there  to  fee.  Lady  Frankly.  Mrs  BrereUn. 

Nor  but  once  ftayd  out  t.ll .  i  o  clock ;  Mrs  Buftle,  Mrs  Hopkins. 
then  he  had  leave,  as  W’C  entertained  ^ 

Ibme  friends  at  our  houfe  at  Chrift-  The  outline  of  the  principal  parts 
mas.  are  thefe  ;  Lord  and  Lady  Frankly, 

*•  Thus  Sir  have  I  given  you,  as  an  amiable  couple  juft  married,  find 
before  the  great  fearcher  of  hearts  the  their  happinefs  difturbed  by  the 
whole  truth  as  far  as  my  memory  friendly  vifit  of  Lady  Courtney# 
have  been  faithfull  the  particulars  of  whom  Frankly  had  formerly  ad* 
iny  dear  brother.  The  talk  have  been  drefled,  but  had  been  difgufted  with 
painfull,  and  for  w’ant  of  earlyer  re-  her  conduct  at  Paris  ;  his  dropping  a 
cf>lk<flion  much  have  been  nay  the  letter  which  his  wife  finds,  offends 
greatert  part  have  been  loft.  My  mo-  him  at  a  very  critical  moment,  and 
tlier  Joins  with  me  in  beft  refpe^ls  his  virtue  and  his  happinefs  are  in 
W'hich  ccnclude  me.  Sir  great  danger.  Lady  Frankly,  how* 

Your  Very  humble  fervant,  ever,  convinces  him  Ihc  has  not  read 


Marv  Newtoh.”  the  letter,  and  the  widow  appears  to 
Brijl^ly  ScmerfetJ};ire  fquare^  be  a  woman  of  honour,  really  at- 

Sept.  22.  177b.  tached  to  Mr  Merely,  who  is  a  whim- 

\Further  ExtraBs  in  our  next.']  fical  kind  of  fine  gentleman,  that 

calls  himfelf  a  philofopher,  and  is 
yin  Account  of  the  Kenv  Comedy  caU  afhamed  to  avow  his  paffion,  though 
/Vt/ Variety,  performed  for  the  Firfi  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mo- 
7 hue  on  Mciulay  the  l^th  tilt,  at  tive  for  concealing  it;  he  however: 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  ventureil  to  confefs  his  flame  at  laft, 

and  is  immediately  accepted.  Cap- 

T  HE  author  of  this  piece  has  been  tain  Seafort  (of  the  navy)  and  Mife 
concealed  with  uncommon  care  Harriet  Temple,  with  their  friends 
and  luccefs.  It  is  laid,  however,  to  and  opponents,  form  a  groupe  fome- 
J)c  the  produ(ftion  of  the  daughter  of  what  more  interefting  ;  the  lady  is 
^  profeffsd  author,  a  young  lady  who  the  daughter  of  a  General  who  died 
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in  the  fcrvice  of  his  country,  but  left 
his  daughter  in  a  ftate  of  poverty,  for 
which  rtafon  (he  flies  her  lover  Sea- 
fort,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  narrow 
difpofltion  of  his  father,  Major  Sea- 
fort.  Commodore  Broadfide,  a  fea- 
man  of  the  good  old  fort,  open, 
rough,  and  generous,  undertakes 
^>eafort^s  caufe  with  the  Major,  who 
is  iomewhat  unaccountably,  confi- 
dering  his  very  oppofite  charader, 
introduced  in  2  feene  which  brings 
uncle  Toby  and  Trim  very  ftrongly 
into  the  minds  of  the  audience  ;  the 
Major,  however,  continues  inflexible, 
but  the  Commodore  difeovers  that 
Mifs  Temple  is  his  niece,  and  he  de¬ 
termines  to  vlfit  her  in  the  fame 
manner  (pretending  poverty)  as  Mr 
Walton  and  Sir  Oliver  Surf:;ce  had 
done  before  him  ;  he  fucceeds,  how¬ 
ever,  equally  well ;  the  young  lady's 
generofity  charms  him,  and  his  ac¬ 
knowledging  her  for  his  jiiece  puts 
an  end  to  any  farther  difficulty  in  her 
union  with  young  Seafort,— It  is  iilfo 
difeovered  that  Steady,  who  had  in- 
terefted  himfelf  very  generoufly  about 
her,  is  her  brother.  Sir  F.  Fal  Lai, 
his  lady,  and  Sir  Timothy  Valerian, 
are  more  detached  ;  the  firft  is  de- 
feribed  by  name  ;  Lady  Fal  Lai  is  a 
good  outline  of  a  frank,  open^fpirited 
Irilhwoman  ;  Sir  Timothy,  a  valetu¬ 
dinarian,  is  not  fo  fuccefsful,  as  Mr 
Parlbn's  ftrong  comic  humpur  could 
not  fupport  hitn. 

Though  the  play,  on  the  whole, 
fails  eflentially  in  the  great  requifites 
of  dramatic  compofition  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  yet  feveral  of  the  feenes  arc 
well  written,  and  others  happily  con¬ 
ceived,  in  particular  Coihmodore 
Broadfide’s  firft  feene  jufliy  excited 
very  warm  and  univerfal  applaufe, 
and  the  principal  firuation  in  the 
opening  of  Seafort  and  Mifs  Temple’s 
department  of  the  play  are  very  hap¬ 
py.  A  liberal  ufe  of  the  pruning 
knife  may  give  it  a  chance  for  a  more 
favourable  hearing. 

The  play.,  w'as  call  with  nearly  the  • 


whole  ftrength  of  the  company, 
ably  executed.  The  drelfes  were  ele¬ 
gant  and  charaeflerirtic,  and  one  new 
feene  ornamented  with  fpungles,  in  a 
very  rich  ftile,  is  uncommonly  beauti¬ 
ful 

The  Proloo^ue,  written  bv  Mr  Tic- 
kel,  contains  a  well  pointed  review  or 
the  different  attempts  of  the  uvo 
11/ufes  •  to  produce  variety,  and 
ftrong  defecration  of  the  arcs  of 
puffing  ;  the  Manager's  paragraphs 
are  declared  to  be  an  old  Bruffcls 
Gazette,  and  the  whole,  owing  to  a 
fuppofititious  view  of  the  Houle  by 
the  Prompter,  v’ho  fees  imaginary 
crouds,  and  hears  thunders  of  applaule 
in  the  midft  cf  the  moft  protound 
file  nee. 

U’he  Epilogue  was  admirably  fpo- 
ken  by  Mrs  Abingdon.  It  was  merely 
an  alteration  of  an  epilogue  written 
for  Mrs  Abingdon  fome  years  ago  by 
Mr  Garrick,  and  often  fpoken  by  her 
in  Ireland. 

Observations  on  the  Dysentiry  oJ 
the  Weft  indies ;  •with  a  r.e^w  and  | 
fuccejsful  Manner  of  treating  it. 

By  Benjamin  Mofelcy,  Surgeon  at 
Kingfton  in  Jamaica.  %z'o,  i  j  . 
Jamaica  printed^  London  reprinteti, 
for  Becket. 

The  fubftance  of  this  ftiort  iradf 
is  comprifed  in  the  following 
fpmmary  given  by  the  author  :  — 

“  That  the  dyfentery  is  a  fever  of  the 
i }:t e/tine s ;  that  the  caufe  is  ohfruiied 
perjpiration  ;  and  that  the  cure  is,  in 
call  mg  back  the  circulation  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  increafing 
the  fenfible  perlpiraiion  by  the  mod 
active  SuDpKirics." 

idea  is  certainly  not  new, 
thoi>gii  perhaps  the  extent  10  which 
it  Is  purfued  in  pra(ftice  by  the  writer 
is  a  variation  from  the  common  me- 
rhod  of  treatment.  The  remedies 
principally  recommended  by  him  are, 
antimonial  wine  with  l.iudanufu.  and 
James’s  powder.  He  keeps  up  the 


queiit  motions  were  grounded.  Upon 
Ltie  vvliole,  he  could  not  believe  the 
Duke  was  Terious  upon  this  occaiion. 
His  Lordihip  juitified  and  applauded 
the  condud  ot  Lord’  ilawdon,  and 
maintained  that  Haynes  was  executed 
agreeable  to  the  law  ot  nations. 

l.ord  Stor??iont  and  the  Lord  Charts 
ceihr  enlarged  upon  the  fame  topics, 
and  the  latter  quoted  the  autnority 
of  the  greatell  political  writers,  to 
prove  that  a  man  who  has  broke  his 
parole  is  not  entitled  to  a  court-rdar- 
tial,  and  is  always  confuiered  in  a 
worfe  light  than  a  fpy.  This  was  the 
cafe  of  Colonel  Haynts  ;  when  he  was 
taken  he  had  demanded  to  retire  to 
his  ellate  upon  his  parole ;  his  de¬ 
mand  had  been  complied  witli,  upon 
I  his  raking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  King  ;  but  when  he  Had  retired 
a  few  miles  from  Charieftown,  he  not 
only  railed  200  men  for  the  fervice 
ot  the  rebels,  but  attacked  the  inno¬ 
cent  inhabitants  who  would  not  join 
his  banditti,  murdered  fome,  fired 
the  h(;ufe8  of  others,  threatened  the 
lives  of  many  who  fled,  andhy  taking 
this  ungenerous,  inhuman  advantage 
ot  the  lenity  he  enjoyed  under  his 
parole,  he  added  perjury  to  a  breach 
ot  triirt,  and  aggravated  the  forfeiture 
ot  his  word  by  the  biackelt  and  moft 
diabolical  treucheiy. 

The  Duke  of  Maiichefcr,  the  Earl 
vf  Abingdon^  and  tiie  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
fpoke  111  fupport  of  the  motion,' but 
generally,  as  to  the  bad  policy  of 
coniinencing,  and  the  inifmanagemenC 
ot  the  American  war  ;  but  the  coun¬ 
tenance  they  gave  to  the  motion 
teemed  to  be  founded  on  the  hopes 
that  the  papers  called  for  by  the  ad- 
drefs  would  bring  on  a  general  en¬ 
quiry,  for  they  had  very  little  to  fay 
on  the  fubjed  of  Colonel  Haynetr 
At  a  late  hour  rhe.Houfe  divided  on 
the  queftion,  which  was  rejeded  by 
75  non-contents  againil  25  contents# 
Thuijday,  Feb,  7. 

THE  Duke  ojf  Charidos  made  his 
promvfed  motion.  His  Grace  iutro;^ 


fwcat,  when  begun,  by  wrapping  up 
in  a  blanket,  and  giving  warm  di¬ 
luents  ;  avoiding  carefully  any  fireams 
of  cold  air.  He  appeals  to  his  fuc- 
cels  for  confirmation  ot  his  dodrine,, 
and  his  method  certainly  claims  the 
attention  of  ihofe  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  fame  alarming 
and  fatal  dileafe.  M. 


PARLIAMENT  ART  HISTORT. 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday,  Feb.  4. 

The  iy^ke  of  Rkhr^ni,  upon 
whofe  motion  the  Houfe  had 
been  fummoned,  exhibited  a  charge 
tgainll  Lord  Rawdon  and  Colonel 
Balfour,  for  having  put  to  death  the 
rebel  Colonel  fiaynes  in  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  ard  unfoldicr  like  manner. 
The  accufation  was  founded  on  no 
other  authority  but  a  letter  trom  a 
Mr  Bowen,  an  inhabitant  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  a  granger  to  the  Duke,  and  a 
PenniVIvania  newfpaper,  cimtaining 
%  proclamation  from  the  American 
General  Greene,  threatening  retalia¬ 
tion  upon  any  Britilh  ofiicers  taken 
prifoners.  After  dating  the  inhu¬ 
manity,  illegality,  and  bad  policy  of 
this  execution,  his  Grace  made  the 
following  motion ;  “  That  an  hum- 

O 

ble  addiefs  be  prefented  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  praying  that  be  would  be  gni- 
cioufly  pleated  to  oru(.r  tlie  proper 
officers  to  lay  before  the  Houle,  a 
copy  of  the  capitulation  at  Charief¬ 
town,  with  copies  of  all  inltrudlons, 
powers,  &c.  5ec.  with  w  hich  the  com¬ 
manders  in  America  have  been  vef- 
ted.  To  thefc  his  Grace  added — co¬ 
pies  of  all  judicial  proceedings,  whe¬ 
ther  by  court-martial  or  otherwife.’* 
Lord  lTa!Jt*ghar:  affigned  his  rea- 
fons  for.  oppoling  the  motions.  It 
was  contrary,  he  faid,  to  the  rule  of 
Parliament  to  grant  a  motion  before 
the  fadts  on  which  it  was  founded  hacl 
been  cftablidied.  And  he  then  juftly 
reprobated  the  flight  evidence  on 
\yhich  the  accufation,  and  the  confe- 
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duced  it  with  a  preparatx)ry  fpeech,  Thu  Duke  of  Chan  Jos 

declaring  that  his  whole  motive  in  of  this  couverfation,  altered  his  ma- 

the  bufinefs  was,  to  come  at  the  caufe  tion,  by  leaving  out  the  latter  part. 


of  that  fatality  Nvhich  had  attended 
the  furrender  of  the  Britiih  troops 
under  the  command  of  Earl  Corn¬ 
wallis.  He  meant  not,  on  the  pre- 
fenc  day*  to  convey  cenfure  to  any 
man;  tor  it  was  not  known  w’here 
the  blame  lay  ;  and  the  only  mode  by 
which  knowledge  could  be  attained, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  that  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  offer  to  their 
Lordthips.  His  Grace  then  read  the 
motion  ;  it  was  nearly  as  follows ; 

That  this  Houfe  do  refolve  itfelf 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  i  ’oufe, 
on  Monday  next,  to  take  into  confi-  j 
deration  the  caufe  of  that  calamity 
which  occafioned  the  furrender  of 
the  whole  army  under  the  command 
of  the  Lieutenant-General  Earl  Corn¬ 
wallis,  to  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  at  York  l  own,  in  Virginia.” 

Lord  Stormont  declared,  he  muff 
poiitively  obje<5t  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  motion,  as  feemingly  to  imply  a 
recognition  pf  American  independen¬ 
cy.  It  was,  he  obferved,  wholly  im¬ 
material  to  the  fubftance  of  the  i^oble 
Duke^s  propofition,  and  therefore  he 
would  recommend,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  the  objectionable  words  be 
left  out  of  the  quelUon. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  thought  that 
the  appellation  ot  the  United  States 
of  America,  being  the  term  under 
which  Earl  Cornwallis  had  figned  the 
capitulation,  was  of  courfe  the  molt 
pri>})er  to  be  adopted  in  an  invefflga- 
llon  of  the  caufe  of  that  effect. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  imagined,  that 
there  was  not  any  impropriety  in  the 
noble  puke’s  motion ;  that  it  was 
only  tlie  manner  of  v’ord’mg  that 
caufed  the  objection,  and  that  the 
fiibftance  was  to  remain,  though  the 
form  w’as  to  be  altered.  It  was  the 
fadl  which  this  country  wanted  to 
know  ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  in  what  fhape  or  form  mi- 
niters  chofe  to  give  their  at:t,ince 
tor  an  inveftigation.  ‘ 


and  then  it  ftood  nearly  as  follows  : 

“  That  the  Hoiife  will  rcfolve  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  Houfe,  on 
Tiiefday  the  19th  inft.  to  take  into 
confideration  the  caufe  of  that  cala¬ 
mity  which  occafioned  the  furrende^: 
of  the  whole  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieutenant  General  Earl 
Cornw’allis,  at  York  Town,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.” 

Lord  Stormont  informed  their  Lord- 
fhips,  that  tUe  motion  being  now  di- 
veiled  of  that  part  which  he  thought 
to  be  highly  improper,  there  appeared 
to  him  no  objodlion  in  giving  it  his 
hearty  fupport.  Calamities  of  fneh 
great  national  import  required  the 
moll  thorough  invelligation,  that  if 
they  were  not  owning  to  the  mere  ca¬ 
lamities  of  war,  the  cenfure  of  the 
Houle  might  fall,  and  public  jullice 
be  executed,  on  thofe  perfuns  where 
the  culpability  was  proved  to  exllL 
— The  motion,  therefore,  p.affed  nenu 
diJJ'entienfe, 

The  Marquis  of  Carnarthen  then 
rofe,  and  faid,  ih.it  he  was  confident¬ 
ly  informed  his  Majelly  intended  to 
grant  the  dignity  of  Peerage  to  a  per- 
fon  w'ho  lay  under  the  weight  pf  an 
imputation,  which,  in  hi§  opinion,  If 
not  wiped  away  before  fuch  dignity 
be  conferred,  would  fully  .the  luftre 
of  that  high  honour  :  he  thcreforie 
moved  the  Iloufe  to  corne  to  the  fc4- 
iowing  refolution  : 

“  Refolved,  That  it  Is  highly  .de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  honour  of  this  Houfe, 
that  a  perfoii  labouring  under  ih^ 
weight  of  that  great  crimiiiahty  con¬ 
tained  in  the  annexed  lentence,  ^c. 
Ihould  be  called  to  the  dignity  of  a 
j  Peer  of  this  reH.ini.”  litre  followed 
the  fentence  ol  tii.e  court-mai  ua.l  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  Light  Mon.  Lord 
George  Germaine*  li>r  his  .unfoldi-.r- 
like  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
on  the  flrfl  (S  Augull,  1759;  ip 
whicli  were  annexed  the  orders  pub- 
t  liihc.l  at  thv;  Iveai  of  all  :hc  Britiih^ 


regiments,  witn  tne  circumiiance  or 
the  l:ue  King  having  ftruck  his  Lord- 
Ihip  off  the  lift  ot  the  Privy  Counfel- 
lors. 

Thje  Lord  Chancellor  Teemed  to  think 
that  there  was  not  fuffirient  grounds 
to  add  the  cenfure  of  the  Houfe  at 
this  day  to  what  had  parted  To  long 
fince.  ' 

Lord  Abingdon  faid,  that  he  had 
new  matter  of  criminality,  if  fuch 
were  wanting,  to  exclude  this  man 
from  honours  which  it  were  a  difgrace 
to  dignity  to  c  niter  on  him.  And 
his  Lordftiip  added,  that  if  the  papers 
were  wanted,  he  had  them  at  home 
under  the  noble  Lord’s  own  hand¬ 
writing,  and  in  fuch  words  as  muft 
convi(5t  him. 

Lord  Denbigh  moved  the  queftion  of 
adjournment. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Abingdon,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  feverally  inveighed 
againft  Mmifters  for  this  indifereet 
way  of  difpofing  of  a  queftion  To  ma¬ 
terially  afFc(5ting  the  honour  of  the 
Houfe,  and  gave  great  applaufe  to  the 
noble  Marquis  tor  the  part  he  had 
taken. 

Lord  Shelburne  fpoke  very  ably  on 
the  fame  fide ;  after  which  the  Houfe 
divided, — Contents  6 1,  Proxies  14, — 
Non-contents  26,  Proxies  2. — Majo 
rity  for  the  adjournment  47. 

A  proteft  figned  by  Lord  Effing¬ 
ham,  on  the  queftion  rerpe<fling  Lord 
G.  Germaine  (now  Lord  Vifeount 
Sackville)  was  entered  upon  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Houfe. 

Monday^  Feb.  it* 

HIS  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chandost  ac¬ 
cording  to  promife,  made  his  feveral 
motions,  for  all  fuch  corrcfpondence, 
&c.  as  paffed  between  his  Majefty’s 
Minifter^  and  the  Commanders  in 
America  in  *781,  relative  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  army  commanded  by  Lord 
Cornwallis;  they  were  under  eight 
diftinft  heads,  and  comprehended  the 
letters  that  were  written  to  and  from 
the  Secretaries  of  State — the  letters 


Curnwallis — the  inftrudlions  given  to 
our  Admirals  on  the  American  and 
Weft  Indian  ftations — and  the  intor- 
mation  that  had  been  received,  both 
by  the  Generals  in  refpedl  to  the 
movements  of  the  American  army, 
and  by  Minifters  as  to  the  failing  of 
the  fleet  under  de  Grarte — all  which 
parted  as  they  were  propofed,  except 
two,  viz.  the  firft  and  the  laft. 

To  the  firft,  which  was  for  copies  of 
all  fuch  letters,  &c.  Lord  Stor  niit 
propofed  an  amendment.  His  Lc  rd- 
Ihip  moved,  that  the  word  Extract” 
Ihould  Hand  in  the  place  of  Copies” 
and  that  the  years  1780  and  1781 
Ihould  be  fubftitated  for  ,the  year 
1781.  This,  his  Lordfhip  thought, 
would  be  taking  up  the  bufinefs  on  a 
larger  fcale,  and  prevent  improper 
intelligence  going  abroad  to  the  epe- 
iny.  After  foine  little  altercation  the 
queftion  was  put  on  the  amendment, 
and  carried  without  a  divifion. 

The  objection  to  the  iaft  motion 
however  was  of  more  magnitude. 
Lord  Stormont  thought  that  laying 
before  the  Houfe  the  intelligence  we 
had  received  from  the  enemy  might 
be  attended  with  very  bad  confe- 
quences.  It  would  preclude  us  in 
future  from  that  very  neceffary  affift- 
ance,  and  therefore  he  hoped  the 
noble  Duke,  for  reafons  that  muft 
appear  very  obvious,  would  withdraw 
the  motion-  Hitherto  every  thing  in 
this  bufinefs  went  on  with  unaniinitv, 
and  he  hoped  in  this  inftance  there 
would  be  no  divifion. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  did  not  meet 
this  idea  ;  he  thought,  where  the  fub- 
fiance  of  information  was  only  to  be 
given,  and  that  was  all  the  motion 
alkcd  for,  it  could  not  do  any  injury 
to  grant  it.  His  Grace  faid,  if  this 
motion  did  not  pafs,  the  enquiry  was 
of  no  fervice. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  coincided  in 
the  fame  fentiment,  and  faid,  that 
the  great  fault  in  the  lofs  of  the  army, 
very  apparently  to  him,  was  a  w^t 


■s 
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«f  proper  attention  to  tne  information  theOrdnai.ce  with  the  quantity  of  fait- 
tliat  Miniaers  received  reipe^ling  De  I  petrethey  wanted,  propol'ed  tofiippijr 
Graffe’s  fleet,  and  many  other  Ipecies  the  Board  with  tneir  quantity  from 
ot  intelligence  ;  it  became  abfolutely  Olleiid,  at  a  verj  adyanceu  price  be* 
requilice  mat  the  motion  Ihould  pafs.  yond  that  ot  the  Bail  ):idia  Compa- 
Alter  fomc  debate  the  lall  motion  ny.  The  gentlemen  in  oppolitton. 
Was  negatived  by  O3  againfl  23.  not  being  latisfied  with  the  reafonS 

The  Duke  if  Gra/hn  m  .ved  a  alligned  for  making  either  ot  the 
long  ilritig  ot  .notions,  the  lame  as  contiadts  in  the  manne’  tn  .y  had  been 
had  paired  m  tne  Lower  Houle  rela-  tranlaaed  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
tive  to  the  naval  b.oinefs  His  Grace  a  iii^hion  was  made  at  a  late  hour, 
faid  they  were  rcquifite  to  the  en-  T- hat  the  chairman  do  leave  tne 
quiry  concerning  tne  capture  ot  Earl  chair,  which  il  it  had  been  carried^ 
Cornwallis’s  army.  They  all  palfed.  would  have  dclased,  if  not  lufpended, 

-1  the  grants  lor  the  Ordnance:  the 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  I  coaunitice  divided  upon  the  qiulVion^ 
„  ,  noes  i  I  ayes  and  then  Mi  Ken- 

rri  ay,  re  .  t.  inaJe  his  motions  upon  the  elti- 


1N  a  Cemmlttceof  Supply  Mr  Ken-  aiates  under  their  Several  heads,  and 
rick  (clerk  of  tne  deliveries,  in  the  all  the  fums  were  voted.  But,  upcia 
otiice  ot  Ordnance)  moved  for  the  thereportbein^hroUghtuponMon- 
fums  of  money  correlponding  with  the  Jay,  not  even  Mr  Townfon’s  apolo- 
cltimates  of  the  Ordnance  I'crvice  for  for  his  condua  could  fatisfy  the 
1782,  lying  on  the  table,  and  amount  Houfe,  and  the  edirnates  would  moft 
ing  to  the  Aim  of  r,64..,246l.  This  ctiUiinly  have  been  recommitted,  if 
gentleman  not  explaining  himfelf  l.ord  North  had  not  propofed  an  ac^ 
lufficiently,  and  fpeaking  in  a  low  commodation,  by  deducting  from  the 
voice,  was  interrupted  by  CoJ,  Barre,  amount,  the  Ann  to  be  paid  to  Mr 
who  wilhed  fome  perlon  more  con-  Townfon  for  his  contrad,  which  was 
verfant  in  the  Ordnance  bufinefs,  and  agreed  to,  and  then  the  report  palTcd. 
pofleliing  ftronger  lungs,  had  under-  The  objetftions  to  domeiiic  fortifica- 
taken  the  arduous  talk  to  juftify  fuch  tions  made  by  Col.  Banc,  were  ably, 
enormous  eAimates,  and  in  order  to  anfwercd  by  Gen*  Con>way,'^'\\o  proved 
afliil  fo  yemng  a  member  in  office,  he  the  neceiiity  of  fortirications  at  our  fea» 
wifhed  only  juft  to  hint  to  him,  that  port  towns.  Tiie  third  point,  concerr- 
there  were  three  predominant  features  ing  the  Ordnancetranfports  was  either 
in  the  accounts  before  the  Houfe. —  forgotten,  or  inieiuionally  dropped  by 


The  charges  for  falt-petre — for  forti¬ 
fications — and  for  the  Ordnance  tranf- 
ports— on  thele  points  diftindfivJy, 
in  any  order  the  gentleman  plealed, 
he  (hould  be  glad  to  hear  him,  and  be 
believed  thefe  were  the  points  which 
would  principally  arreft  the  attention 
of  the  committee.-— -However,  after 


Col.  Barr6,anvi  here  endcd.the  matter. 

M 07* lay,  Feb.  4. 

SIR  GRF^T  CO'jPER  propofed  t# 
refer  it  to  a  cornoiirf.ee  to  explain  and 
amend  two  afts  o»  P4rli.imenf  of  the 
20th  and  2ift  <T  liifv  prefent  Majefty, 
which  allow  of  iht  falc  of  Lait  India 
H)ds,  captured  from  the  enemy,  !i> 


a  long  debate,  the  material  obje^ion  England,  upon  pay  ing  the  ufual  du- 
was  confined  to  the  firft  ;  it  turned  tics.  A  doubt  hud  arifen  if  teas  wer^ 
upon  one  improvident  contra(5t  with  included,  and  the  amendtnent,  which 
the  Eaft-India  Company  for  lalrpctre,  was  afrerwa^rds  v  )ted,  was  to  incbide 
and  another  with  a  Mr  Townfon  tliem,  under  the  general  denomiua- 
(member  for  Milbourne  Port,  and  an  tion  of  India  goods,  if  goods  from 
Eaft- India  diredtor)  who,  when  the  India. 

£aft*  India  Company,  alias  his  bro-  A  convcrfitlon  took  place  between 
llier  diredfors,  had  refufed  to  fupply  Lord  Mulgravt  and  Mr  Foje,  the  for- 
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I  lature  ;  and  he  had  often  declared, 
I  that  if  ever  he  (hould  be  honoured 
with  a  feat  in  Parliament,  he  would 
bring  their  fituation  before  the  Houfe. 

Mr  Ord  brought  up  t  he  report  from 
the  Committee  of  Supply,  which  Sir 
Philip  Clerke  moved  might  be  recom¬ 
mitted. 

This  brought  on  a  tedious  debate, 
in  which  Mr  To^wnjloend  laid,  he 
had  authority  to  aver  that  the  concrafl 
made  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  with 
Mr  Townfon  for  faltpetre  was  wholly 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Mafter 
General  of  the  Ordnance :  nay  that 
as  foon  as  it  had  come  to  that  noble 
Lord’s  ears,  that  a  contradl  was  in 
agitation  which  would  not  bear  the 
clofeft  infpedlion,  he  immediately  feat 
directions  to  the  Board  to  break  off 
the  treaty,  but  it  was  then  too  late ; 
the  bufmefs  had  been  already  com* 
pleted. 

Lord  North  found,  properly  fpeak* 
ing,  but  two  grounds  for  recommit¬ 
ting  die  report :  one  was  the  falt-pctre 
contract — the  other  the  fortifications^ 
The  firft  he  was  willing  to  remove,  by 
excepting  from  the  report, the  49,000!. 
for  that  contract,  which  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  have  reconfidered.  As  to 
the  fortifications,  gentlemen  furcly 
would  not  fay  that  our  dock*yards 
ought  not  to  be  fortified. 

After  a  long  dialogue,  in  which 
the  lame  members  fpoke  feveral  times, 
the  qiieftion  was  at  iaft  put, 

When  there  appeared  for  recom- 
initLing  the  report  92 

Again  ft  it  122 

The  clerk  then  read  the  following 
refolutions  in  the  report,  which  were 
paffed  without  any  further  oppofition, 
the  article  of  49,000!.  for  the  falt¬ 
petre  contract,  having  been  firfi’  (Inick 
out,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Noith, 
That  745,200  1.  be  granted  for  the 
office  of  ordnance  for  1782. 

That  899,78*  1.  be  granted  for  de¬ 
fraying  the  expences  of  the  office  of 
Ordnance  for  extra  fervices,  perform¬ 
ed  and  not  provided  for  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  j  781. 


dered  of  his  goods  and  money,  and 
praying  for  redrefs.  He  expatiated 
on  the  oppreffive  conduCl  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  commanders  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  was  lavilh  of  his  encomiums  on 
the  behaviour  of  the  Marquis  de 
Bouille  upon  his  retaking  the  flland. 


He  concluded  with  moving  that  the 
ght  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 


petition  mi 
mittee,  whi 
Secretary  at  War  threw  out  a  hint 
that  members  Ihouid  be  very  cautious 
I  how  they  voted  away  the  money  of 
their  confiituents  upon  fuch  kind  of 
applications,  efpecially  as  redrels 
might  be  fought  for  in  the  due 
courfe  of  law. 

Mr  Po'wney  made  a  motion  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  vex 
acious  removal  of  paupers. 

Sir  George  Tonge  objeClcd  to  the 
word  vexatious  ;  and  (aid,  that  fuch  a 
bill  the  Honourable  member  was 
going' to  move  for  would  fpread  an 
alarm  through  the  kingdom :  At  all 
events  he  hoped  he  would  withdraw 
it  for  the  prefent,  as  there  w^as  fome 
other  bufmefs  of  confequence  to  come 
before  the  Houfe. 

Mr  Po^wney  grew^  warm  at  the  idea 
of  his  bill  fpreading  an  alarm  through 
the  kingdom ;  he  wifhed  that  no 
other  alarms  were  to  fpread  through 
the  kingdom,  but  fuch  as  ihouid  ori¬ 
ginate  Irom  him.  He  aiked,  if  Jews 
and  Americans  w^ere  to  be  continu-  j 
ally  the  objeCls  of  our  pity,  while  our 
own  poor  were  paffed  over  unnoticed? 
Their  fituation  had  always  ftruckhim 

worthy  the  attention  of  the  Icgif- 


